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PART ONE 


Cultures of Man and 


the Communication of the Gospel 


THE materials selected for inclusion in this volume have been grouped by 
wide subject categories. This first part, “Cultures of Man and the Commu- 
nication of the Gospel,” deals with various problems in the relation between 
the Christian witness and specific cultures, culture areas, or facets of 
culture in one society or another. Eugene A Nida’s “Mariology in Latin 
America,” for example, analyzes the psychological factors in the American 
culture in general, in order to arrive at suggestions for evangelical witness 
to Latin Americans. On a much smaller scale, but also very pertinent, is 
a contribution like John Beekman’s “A Culturally Relevant Witness,” in 
which he describes briefly some of the cultural attitudes in Chol society, 
and the remarkable way in which the Chol have responded to a witness 
which took into account some problems which were significant to the 
Chol people. 


This supplement to PRacTicaL ANTHROPOLOGY consists of reprints of articles 
selected from the first four years of publication (until December 1957). 
The reprinting has been restricted to articles which are now out of print, 
for which there has been some demand, which are missionary in implication, 
and which are original with PA (not having been reprinted from another 
source). There have been editorial modifications in many of the articles, 
and one has been rewritten, combining two articles. 











Eugene A. Nida 


Mariology in 
Latin America 


WiruIn the last few years, there has been 
a marked increase of interest in Mariol- 
ogy within the Roman Catholic Church. 
This increased focus of attention upon 
Mary has found expression in the estab- 
lishment of many shrines, wide publici- 
ty of alleged miracles, numerous books 
and articles on the significance of Mary 
for the modern world, and intense pro- 
motion of the Virgin of Fatima as the pro- 
tectress of Christendom against Commu- 
nism. The recent promulgation of the 
doctrine of the assumption of the Virgin 
has augmented Mary’s theological status, 
and the much-discussed doctrine of Mary 
as coredemptrix with Jesus Christ seems 
to be gaining in influence within the Ro- 
man Church. 

For the most part, this development 
in Mariology has been discussed by Prot- 
estants primarily in terms of the theolog- 
ical implications of the ever-increasing 
centrality of Mary within the Roman 
system. In large measure, however, Prot- 
estants have failed to see this develop- 
ment in terms of the broader cultural 
implications. In order to understand and 
more fully appreciate what is happening 
within the Roman Church, we need to view 
this extraordinary emphasis upon Mary 
in the light of the anthropological back- 
ground involved. 


Dying Christ and Living Mary 


In trying to understand the reasons for 





Reprinted from Vol. 4, No. 3 (1957), pp. 
9-82. 





the focusing of attention upon Mary, some 
persons have readily seen that this is an 
almost inevitable result of making Christ 
less and less attractive to the people. Ra- 
ther than portraying Christ as a victorious 
“culture hero” (if we may be permitted 
to speak in purely anthropological terms), 
Christ is the defeated, dying victim. Such 
a Christ produces feelings of pity and 
compassion, but he does not inspire with 
confidence and hope. Christ on the cross 
reminds the sinner of his sins, but this 
symbol does not suffice to make the aver- 
age person want to identify himself with 
the suffering Savior.! Contemplation of 
the dying Christ does elicit strong emo- 
tional feelings, but they tend to drain one 
of nervous energy. Accordingly, they do 
not result in a feeling of well-being or 
confidence. 

On the other hand, in contrast with the 
dying Christ there is the symbol of the 
radiantly beautiful Mary, the benevolent 
person who is always accessible and always 
giving. It is Mary who has compassion 
for the multitude, and it is the contempla- 
tion of this symbol which brings reassur- 
ance and a sense of hope and well-being. 
As the mediatrix between the worshiper 
and Christ, or God, she becomes the 





1Masochistic individuals are of course the 
exceptions to this general scheme, and it is 
not without significance that a number of 
the more rigorous orders of the Roman 


Church have been characterized by masochis- 
tic rites centering in identification with the 
crucified Christ. 
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giver of life, the source of health, and the 
means of power. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the center of worship in the 
Roman church should shift from Christ 
to Mary, for people prefer to identify 
themselves with a living Mary rather than 
with a dying Christ. 
The Mass and Fertility Rites 

This contrast between death and life 
has been further accentuated in the Ro- 
man development of the mass, which in 
its early New Testament form reflected 
the covenant meal of the Old Testament. 
However, during the first few centuries 
it became in many aspects almost totally 
assimilated to the fertility cult rites of the 
mystic religions. Whether as _ reflecting 
the rites of Eleusis, Isis, or Osiris, or 
those which centered in the cult of Astar- 
te, the same dominant principle pre- 
vailed — the dying god-son raised to life 
through the principle of female produc- 
tivity. As the mass developed, it became 
no longer a commemorative feast, but a 
miraculous re-enactment of the shedding 
of blood. The worshiper was not just re- 
minded of the fact that Christ died and 
rose again, but that he was constantly 
dying for the people, and they partook 
of his very body and blood, whether 
directly or in the person of the priest. 
This symbol served only to reinforce their 
equation of Christ with death, and not 
with life. The emotional unattractiveness 
of this procedure left a spiritual and psy- 
chological void which was filled by the 
symbol of the Virgin — readily borrowed 
from the pagan mystery religions and 
taken over with very little adaptation into 
the practices of the Church, though with 
a certain measure of theological polish- 
ing. 
The Latin Culture Context 

The fact that the symbol of the suffer- 
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ing, dying Christ was gradually replaced 
by the loving, living Mary is, however, by 
no means all of the story, particularly in 
the case of Latin America. There the 
developments have an even deeper signifi- 
cance as far as their relationship to the 
cultural themes are concerned. In the 
Ibero-American culture (excluding the 
Indian elements) the Church and the so- 
ciety seem to fit like a glove on a hand, 
and quite understandably so, for in a sense 
the glove and the hand “grew up togeth- 
er.” The Latin culture has, of course, 
been in a large measure the product of 
the teaching of the Church, and in turn 
the Church has adapted itself to the special 
Latin characteristics. Any attempt to dis- 
cover the order of priority (the old prob- 
lem of the chicken and the egg) is a rela- 
tively fruitless undertaking, for such ad- 
justments always come as successive waves 
of give and take. However, within the 
contemporary life of Latin America there 
are certain important observations which 
can be made concerning the reciprocal 
re-enforcement of the related institutions, 
and it is this phase of the cultural pattern 
which we need to note briefly. 


Female Orientation 


There are three underlying factors 
which must be understood if we are to 
appreciate the close relationship between 
the Roman church and Latin American 
society. In the first place, Latin American 
culture is female-oriented. By this we do 
not mean to imply that this orientation is 
the only or even the dominant one, but 
in contrast with other cultures which in 
this area of life may be described as sex- 
oriented, certainly Latin American cul- 
ture shows a dominant tendency toward 
female orientation. In our own U.S.A. 
society, as well as in the culture of 
ancient Greece, the dominant element 
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seems to be more a matter of sex itself 
than of interest in the female. These dif- 
ferences may be noted in such charac- 
teristics as (1) less homosexuality than 
in our own culture, (2) more overt atten- 
tion paid to sex characteristics of females, 
and (3) greater concentration of interest 
in eliciting female response than in simply 
gratifying sexual drives. Furthermore, 
the greater distinctiveness in male and 
female roles tends to re-enforce the fe- 
male-oriented nature of Latin society. 


The Mother Role 


In the second place, in Latin American 
society the mother is the emotional cen- 
ter of the family. The father is more or 
less expected to have extramarital rela- 
tions, whether with prostitutes or mis- 
tresses. In fact, in some regions of Latin 
America the number and quality of one’s 
mistresses is a more decisive factor in 
gaining prestige than the number of cars 
one owns. Since the father is expected to 
have divided loyalties and to possess other 
emotional attachments, it is not difficult 
to understand why children should feel 
greater emotional attachment to the 
mother, even though they may continue 
to have a deep respect for their father. 
In saying that the father is expected to 
engage in extramarital affairs, we do not 
imply that all men do, for some are very 
faithful to their families, especially some 
in the middle and lower income groups. 
However, though some fathers may not 
be unfaithful, there is nevertheless the 
general attitude that if such men should 
become unfaithful, it is not to be too 
severely condemned. Furthermore, the 
wives in such circunstances are supposed 
to be more or less tolerant toward such 
affairs and to accept the fact of competi- 
tion with equanimity. 
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A more or less natural consequence of 
the mother’s role as bestower of benefits 
from the time the children are quite 
small is that she continues to function in 
this same way, though in a somewhat 
different form. Rather than being the di- 
rect source of help, she becomes the inter- 
cessor of the children with the less 
approachable father. In fact, fathers are 
supposed to be somewhat standoffish and 
mothers are supposed to be more in- 
dulgent. Of course, there are numerous 
exceptions to these roles, but this is the 
general pattern. Even though in a par- 
ticular community this pattern may not 
be the statistically dominant one, it is, 
nevertheless, regarded by most Latins as 
being the way Latin life is organized. 
Hence, the “myth” (or the reality) of 
the more distant father and the interced- 
ing mother becomes a cultural frame- 
work in which the concept of an exacting 
God and a benevolent Mary can have 
meaning. 


Women in the Church 


In the third place, there is a very well- 
defined relationship of re-enforcement 
between the status of women and the 
position of the Church. The status of the 
wife in an outwardly monogamist so- 
ciety is maintained by the Church by 
denying the validity of divorce. In fact, 
in some countries of Latin America the 
Roman Church has had such influence 
upon the governments that there is no 
possible way for a person to obtain a 
legal divorce. The Church, accordingly, 
confirms and maintains the wife’s status 
by legally preventing or by placing 
severe obstacles in the way of any other 
female’s threatening the position of the 
wife. At the same time, the mores of the 
society permit almost wholesale competi- 
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tion for the romantic affection of the 
husband, but by threat of excommunica- 
tion against divorcees (though not against 
mistresses or adulterers) status is main- 
tained, even though in the actual role of 
women there is often a wide discrep- 
ancy between real and ideal roles and 
behavior. 

It is, accordingly, quite understandable 
that the wife and mother should be 
concerned with the re-enforcing of the 
authority of an institution, such as the 
Church, which does so much to protect 
her status. As the faithful, interceding 
mother, she identifies herself with the 
Virgin and finds her confidence in the 
strength of the one institution which 
maintains her status and which seems to 


defend her role. 


Since there is also a rather well-de- 
fined pattern of indulgence of mothers 
towards sons, it is not difficult to see how 
in this aspect as well the people assume 
that the most effective way of reaching 
the somewhat formidable Christ is 
through the indulgent, benevolent mother. 
Accordingly, not only do women find in 
Mary a cultural type with which they may 
identify themselves, but many men, wheth- 
er consciously or unconsciously, tend to 
transfer their feelings of dependence upon 
their mother to worship of the Virgin 


Mother. 

All this means that loyalty to the Virgin 
is not the result primarily of instruc- 
tion by the Church itself, but of a kind 
of unconscious reflex of the underlying 
emotional patterns in Latin life. This is 
perhaps the principal reason why the 
Roman Church continues to be so strong, 
despite the strong liberal and intellectual 
movements in Latin America. Time and 
again, the Jesuits have been forced out of 
various countries, and in many areas 
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there are strong anticlerical movements, 
but despite such anti-Church attitudes 
there seems to be a continued devotion to 
the Virgin as an unconscious symbol of 
the life of the people. It is not without 
significance that for each of the countries 
or principal regions in Latin America 
there is some patron Virgin. Individual 
areas may also have their patron saints, 
but the overruling focus of emotional 
attachment is to the Virgin. This pro- 
motion of the Virgin as the patron of the 
nation is a natural outgrowth of the role 
of the benevolent mother on the lower 
level of the family unit. 


Male-oriented Cultures 


In contrast with the centrality of Mary 
in Latin America, it is interesting to note 
the differences in the Greek Orthodox 
Church, as well as such other Eastern 
Churches as the Coptic, Armenian, and 
Ethiopic. Though the Eastern as well as 
the Roman Churches had a very similar 
early history as regards certain aspects 
of the mass and the recognition of Mary 
as “Mother of God” (a significant feature 
of the Athanasian and Arian controversy), 
nevertheless the Eastern Church has not 
made Mary the center of adoration to the 
extent that the Roman Church has done, 
especially in Ibero-American culture. Part 
of this disparity may be attributed to the 
fact that the Eastern Church rejected the 
use of images and sensuous art forms. The 
icons, relics, and mosaics were not par- 
ticularly well adapted to emphasizing a 
female sex element. On the other hand, 
the Eastern Churches are studded with 
frescoes and murals, but these are pre- 
dominantly of masculine persons: Biblical 
heroes, early saints, and Jesus Christ. 
However, despite the difference in the 
art forms and objects, one basic reason 
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for this diversity between the Eastern 
Churches and the Roman ones is to be 
found — the fact that in the area of the 
Eastern Churches society is much less fe- 
male-centered. In this feature there has 
no doubt been some influence from Is- 
lamic culture during the last thousand 
years or so. But one must also recognize 
the fact that the culture of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, even before the rise of 
Islam, was essentially male-oriented. Im- 
portant broad patterns of life have had a 
significant influence in molding the 


Churches of both the East and the West. 


Theology and Emotions 


The most frequent criticism leveled 
against the Protestants is that they do 
not “believe in” the Virgin. The argu- 
ments used by Roman Catholics do not 
betray any special theological concern 
for the Virgin. It is only that they cannot 
understand what seems to be gross lack 
of respect, gratitude, and filial loyalty. 
For the average Latin Roman Catholic 
the Virgin is not primarily the historical 
personage who lived in Nazareth, gave 
birth to Jesus Christ, and nurtured him 
to manhood; the Virgin is the symbolic 
projection of a series of emotional attitudes 
formed within the very first years of a 
child’s life. Emotional attachment to the 
Virgin is thus acquired as one of the 
deepest and earliest psychological experi- 
ences. For the most part, this attitude 
toward the Virgin is without overt reason- 
ing, though it may be formulated in 
memorized doctrines and expressed in 
overt acts of prayer. The fact that Virgin 
adoration is largely implicit within the 
cultural framework greatly increases its 
hold upon the person, for any rejection 
of the Virgin is tied up with rejection of 
mother, home, and family love. 


LATIN AMERICA ll 


To a great extent, Protestant mission- 
aries in Latin America have failed to 
understand fully the place of the “Virgin- 
symbol” in the lives of Roman Catholics. 
They have tried to employ theological 
arguments against what they have de- 
nounced as “Mariolatry.” However, for the 
most part, Roman Catholics have been 
entirely unmoved by such _ theological 
arguments. The reason for this is that 
they learned to believe in the Virgin not 
from theological arguments but because 
of family relationships. Even though 
admitting the validity of arguments based 
upon historical revelations in the Scrip- 
tures, Roman Catholics find themselves 
emotionally unable to consider rejecting 
the Virgin. In fact, they often insist that 
they know God (even as revealed in the 
Scriptures) would not want them to do 
so, for they have never distinguished 
between filial loyalty and the religious 
symbol of the Virgin. 


The Living Christ 


If, however, the break from the 
Virgin-symbol is so difficult for Roman 
Catholics, how are we to explain what 
has happened for so many tens of thous- 
ands (about five million in all) who are 
Protestants in Latin America? There are, 
of course, a number of more or less overt 
“anthropological” reasons for people turn- 
ing from Catholicism to Protestantism: 
(1) reaction to the authoritarianism of 
the Church, (2) special educational 
advantages offered by Protestant missions, 
(3) personal resentment against the 
behavior of persons who were identified 
with the Roman Church, and (4) a sense 
of frustration which ends up in a 
nonconformist defiance of the status quo 
and all it stands for. To this list may be 
added a number of other minor overt 
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reasons for people becoming Protestants. 
However, there is another reason which 
is far more important than any of these 
“trigger” causes. This is the substitution 
of the symbol of the victorious, living 
Christ for the defeated, dying one. 


One of the effective ways in which 
this new symbol has been communicated 
is through the Scriptures. Time after time, 
Roman Catholics have commented when 
they read the Scriptures that they “did 
not realize that Christ lived.” They had 
thought of him only as dying. The fact 
that his life was filled so full of service 
and identification of himself with people 
and that, though he suffered, he rose 
from the dead and ascended to glory, 
seems to be an almost incomprehensible 
revelation. 

Furthermore, in the message of the 
Scriptures Roman Catholics discover that 
it was God who identified himself with 
man in Christ (God is no longer screened 
off by the ever-present Virgin) and that 
it was Christ who identified himself 
wholly with man. It is this identifica- 
tion of Christ with man (he was one like 
us) which finally reaches through to men 
and women. Furthermore, Roman Catho- 
lics learn that this Christ who lived also 
lives today and by his Spirit walks with 
men. Here is the fullness of fellowship and 
the certainty of penetrating through the 
veil of uncertainty which always shrouds 
the well-meaning but sometimes thwarted 
efforts of the kindhearted Virgin-symbol. 

It is not without significance that, for 
the most part, individual Roman Catho- 
lics do not become Protestants over night. 
In fact, during the process of learning 
about the living Christ, they often go 
back time and again to praying to the 
Virgin, and in times of severe family 
crisis they feel an almost irresistible urge 
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to seek refuge in prayers and candles 
to the Virgin. When they do make a fi- 
nal break (sometimes after a number of 
years), they do so only when the symbol 
(and the reality) of the Christ as living 
intercessor has been completely substituted 
for the earlier symbol of the interceding 
Mother. 

It is just as well that Protestant mission- 
aries recognize the fact that the symbol 
of the Lord Christ cannot hope to be as 
popular as that of the benevolent Mother, 
if by “popular” we mean that which has 
the greatest appeal to man’s sinful 
nature. In the first place, the Virgin- 
symbol involves aphysical attractiveness 
with sex appeal (whether admitted overt- 
ly or not—but whoever saw an image 
of a homely Virgin?) and an emotional 
identification with mother-love. On the 
other hand, the symbol of the Lord Christ, 
though it may have some of the popular 
appeal of the culture hero, can never 
become simply a Davy Crockett. As God 
himself, Christ always possesses for man 
that “otherness” which mystified even his 
closest disciples. He was one with them, 
and yet they recognized that he was utter- 
ly different. This mystery of the incarna- 
tion never escaped them and continues 
both to mystify and to inspire the believ- 
er’s deepest thoughts and his highest 
aspirations. 


Celibacy of the Priesthood 


In the conversion of a person from 
Catholicism to Protestantism there is an 
important shift or orientation from fe- 
male to male symbolism, with a much- 
decreased concentration upon the sex 
element, for it is much easier to identify 
oneself with the sex element in the more 
earthly Mother than to symbolize the sex 
relationship with the more distant Christ. 
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On the other hand, the celibacy of Roman 
Catholic priests would seem to deny this 
sex element, but in reality it only con- 
firms the sex factor. In his function as the 
earthly representative of Jesus Christ, the 
Pope and the priesthood which receive 
their sanction through him must be sym- 
bolically identified with Christ. However, 
in order to be intimately associated with 
the Virgin-Mother symbol, they must be 
symbolically incapable of sex relations. 
Otherwise, there would be danger of 
“spiritual incest.” On the other hand, the 
Protestant minister has no such attitudes 
toward the Virgin-symbol, and in his 
status of prophet, rather than primarily 
as priest, he identifies himself with the 
people, in order to bring them to God. 
The Roman priest, however, is primarily 
a priest, identified with the bestower of 
benefits (i.e. the Virgin-Mother) and 
transmitter of blessings to the people. 
The close relationship between celibacy 
of the priesthood and the Virgin-symbol 
may be seen by comparing further the 
practices of the Eastern and Roman 
Churches. Asceticism began in the East 
as the result, it would appear, of predom- 
inantly Syrian influences, in which 
celibacy of priests in numerous pagan 
cults was regarded as an essential requisite 
for attendance upon the goddesses of 
fertility. (In a number of these religious 
cults castration was the symbol of iden- 
tification with the goddess.) However, 
though celibacy began in the Eastern 
churches and was widespread during ear- 
ly centuries, it is not now regarded as a 
requisite for the priesthood, even though 
it may be encouraged in some of the 
orders and for certain higher posts in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. On the other 
hand, though celibacy was relatively slow 
in coming to the Western churches, it 
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is now obligatory in the Roman Church, 
for the very reason that only in this way 
can the priest (whether consciously or 
unconsciously) attain full identification 
with both Christ and the Virgin-Mother 
without the guilt of incest.2 In the male- 
oriented culture of the East, where the 
Virgin is not the dominant symbol, 
celibacy is not so essential, and hence not 
obligatory. 


Symbols 


Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks 
for the Protestant missionary in Latin 
America is to realize the nature and im- 
portance of symbols, whether verbal or 
visual. This does not mean that the Prot- 
estant does not possess a number of 
symbols; he does. But for the most part 
his symbols are primarily words and 
verbal descriptions of people and events. 
When the Protestant thinks of Saint Peter, 
a whole series of images immediately 
come to the surface of his thinking. They 
include the denial at the trial, the three 
questions posed by Jesus after the 
resurrection, Peter cutting off Malchus’ 
ear, etc. For the average Roman Catholic 
in Latin America, Saint Peter means a 
statue in a particular church, a patron 
saint of a nearby town, a statue before 
which he prays in times of sickness in 
the family, a personage in heaven who 
intercedes with Mary, who in turn goes 
to Christ. If a Roman Catholic happens 
to have read the Bible, he may have some 
mental images similar to those of the 


2It is quite true that these explanations 
involve several important features of Freudian 
psychology, but they are by no means depend- 
ent solely upon an acceptance or rejection of 
Freudian theories. These fundamental psy- 
chological relationships are recognized in 
one form or another by practically all psy- 
choanalysts. 
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Protestant, but for the most part, even if 
the Protestant and the Catholic use the 
same words “Saint Peter,” they are very 
likely to be talking about entirely dif- 
ferent things. 


A number of Protestant symbols are 
words which stand for important beliefs 
(many of which the average Protestant 
cannot explain). These words symbolize 
important experiences in his life and 
doctrine which he believes are indispens- 
able to faith: repentance, conversion, re- 
demption, blessing, Holy Spirit, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, the dying Savior, the 
blood, the cross, the open tomb, saints, 
confession, prayer, faith, hope, assurance, 
etc. For the Roman Catholic a number of 
these words are associated with specific 
objects (or images) which he can see or 
rites in which he overtly participates: the 
blood (the wine at communion or red 
paint on the crucifix), the dying Savior 
(the crucifix), the cross, saints (heaven- 
ly intercessors and images within the 
home and at church), prayers (it is not 
without interest that the Catholic “says 
prayers” or “recites,” but the Protestant 
“prays’), faith (as a list of doctrines), 
confession (to the priest), etc. However, 
for a number of word symbols which the 
average Protestant possesses there is often 
no corresponding object or mental image 
for the Catholic. For the most part, 
Roman Catholicism has objectified its 
symbols in attractive or awesome objects 
or in impressive rites. On the other hand, 
the Protestant emphasizes much more 
the abstract or historical value of the 
word symbols. 


Protestant Symbolization 
for Catholics 

If, however, a missionary is going to 
communicate effectively with people of 
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Roman Catholic background, he must try 
to bridge the psychological gap which 
exists between the two systems by choos- 
ing word symbols which will help the 
Roman Catholic to understand the Prot- 
estant beliefs. Accordingly, rather than 
use words which may carry little or no 
meaning (or which may only define 
more or less abstract doctrines prior to 
their being explained at length), he needs 
to employ figures which will approximate 
in some measure the degree of objective 
symbolization which is so common to 
Roman Catholics. One of these symbols, 
and a very important one in communi- 
cating with Roman Catholics, is that of 
the rent veil. By means of this symbol 
one can indicate the significance of 
the Mediator of the new relationship 
with God. The symbol of the covenant 
meal, consecrated by the death of the One 
who offered himself, can help explain the 
Biblical meaning of the communion. The 
symbol of the Risen Lord can help to 
transform the crucifix and give assurance 
that death is swallowed up in victory. 
One of the reasons for the spectacular 
success of the Pentecostal churches of 
Chile is in their rich use of verbal 
symbols which help to create for their 
people the vivid impressions of Biblical 
events and characters, with whom the 
people in their dramatic times of united 
prayer and demonstrations identify them- 
selves psychologically. In the relatively 
unattractive, stern atmosphere of Protes- 
tant churches of Latin America some at- 
tempt should be made to find compensa- 
tory verbal substitutes by which the 
symbolism becomes as meaningful as 
possible and the group fellowship as 
emotionally rewarding as the correspond- 
ing sense of beauty and pageantry in the 
Roman Catholic edifices and rites. 








For the missionary one of the most 
essential elements is adequate understand- 
ing of the underlying factors influencing 
behavior. Without this knowledge we are 
sometimes immobilized, not knowing what 
to say nor where to turn. Our understand- 
ing of the fundamental concepts of Latin 
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American life is still very rudimentary, 
but we must make every effort to under- 
stand and to appreciate the basic nature 
of any society, if we are to have any 
appreciable success in communicating to 
such people the full meaning of Christ as 
Savior and Lord. 











William D. Reyburn 


The Transformation of God 
and the Conversion of Man 


THE major obstacle to the effective com- 
munication of the Christian message of 
God’s redeeming love looms up in the 
receivers notion of God. The universal 
question which should be posited by 
Christian missions is, Can a man be 
converted to Christianity without the 
transformation of his idea of God to 
conform to a Christian concept of God? 

In order to throw some light on this 
question a discussion of these matters 
will be given within the framework of 
two disparate folk cultures, the peasant 
Quechua Indians of the Ecuadorean An- 
des and the hunting Kaka tribe of the 
southeastern French Cameroun. These two 
societies provide a widely divergent cul- 
tural base from which to view this prob- 
lem. 

The notion of God as held by any 
group of people is one of the most vital 
keys they can offer the missionary as an 
insight into the depths of their human 
feelings about a score of subjects other 
than the purely religious. In fact, the 
missionary who will know his people will 
have to first know their God. How a peo- 
ple symbolize the supernatural, and the 
way they think and feel toward their God 
or gods is not only a clue to the stuff 
of which the society is made, but also 
an indication of what in Christianity will 
be immediately relevant. It shows also 
what will undergo radical reinterpreta- 
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tion to fit the existing scheme of things, 
and what will have to be rejected as unin- 
telligible (although it is possible to em- 
body paradoxes and contradictions and to 
make little or no attempt to have things 
logically consistent). What a society or 
any individual will think about man is 
not determined so much by his method of 
studying man (as historian, anthropol- 
ogist, or biologist) but by what he assumes 
man to be. Likewise, what a society thinks 
about man’s relation to God and vice 
versa is not set by the manner of ap- 
proaching God, but by what it assumes 
man and God to be. 


The two societies dealt with here assume 
similar yet quite different things about 
God. These in turn are reflected in 
basically different human orientations 
which give life’s purpose (or lack of it) 
different ends. Knowledge of a man’s view 
of God is not immediately given by simply 
asking for it but is gotten at rather 
through his practices, attitudes, values, 
institution, systems of beliefs, and _ rela- 
tions to other human beings. 

It is no exaggeration to say that man 
creates God in his own image. This crea- 
tion of God in the image of the people 
likewise affects and determines much of 
the way in which man creates his culture. 
The two things are interdependent. Chris- 
tianity’s claim to withstand this charge 
is contained in the view of God which 
originates from a self-disclosing God who 
reveals himself to man. 

















THE TRANSFORMATION OF GOD 


In order to catch a comparative view 
of God, we will first give Christian con- 
ceptions of God with their counterparts 
seen from Kaka and Quechua concepts. 
This may be done best by separating the 
Christian set into (1) God as God, and 
(2) God as Redeemer. The confusion of 
these two aspects of God in the minds of 
the Kaka and Quechua creates a barrier 
to understanding Christianity. 


God as God 

Christian: God is perfect. 

Kaka: God is a spider, Ndjambie. His 
character is impersonal, thus perfection or 
lack of it cannot be one of his attributes. 

Quechua: God is Father, Taita Dios, 
who is as personal as Taita may decide 
to be. He is not granted a state of perfec- 
tion. He is only reckoned as good or 
bad according to his acts. 

Christian: God is one and infinite. 

Kaka and Quechua: Ndjambie and 
Taita Dios are not infinite but sub- 
merged in an infinite cosmos. Therefore 
they are not the creator even though 
called that. Not being truly creator, 
Ndjambie and Taita Dios are not infinite. 

Christian: God is lawgiver and judge. 

Kaka: Ndjambie is not connected with 
enforcing supernatural sanctions, such as 
punishment for incest. The “law” is given 
through the ancestors whose spirits en- 
force its sanctions. 

Quechua: Taita Dios is judge without 
being lawgiver; therefore his judgment 
is capricious. 

Christian: Since God is perfect and the 
lawgiver, humans are dependent morally. 
Kaka: No such dependence follows. 

Quechua: Dependence is entirely on a 
material level since Taita Dios is unre- 
lated to perfection. 

Christian: God is the creator and author 
of cosmological order. 
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Kaka and Quechua: Such order as 
exists is unquestioned and indifferently 
ascribed to Ndjambie and Taita Dios. 


Christian: Individual feeling of re- 
sponsibility on part of man to God; man 
therefore acknowledges himself as sinful. 

Kaka and Quechua: Ndjambie and Tai- 
ta Dios are responsible to man; no feeling 
for the converse. Therefore, man is not 
a sinner before Ndjambie and Taita Dios, 
nor responsible to them. 


Christian: Anthropomorphizes in God 
the essence of the highest moral and 
spiritual values. 

Kaka: The highest moral and spiritual 
values are held to be in the spirits of the 
dead who attained to socially approved 
status in this life. 

Quechua: The highest moral value is 
one which is sanctioned by the group 
and the Quechua seeks in no way to uni- 
versalize it. 


Christian: God is personal, the Father 
of man. 

Kaka: Ndjambie is totally impersonal, 
a spider. 

Quechua: Taita Dios (“Father God”) 
may be cajoled into being personal, but 
his impersonality shares in the imper- 
sonality of volcano peaks which are co- 
divinities with Taita Dios. These are also 
called Taita. The fatherhood of volcanoes 
comes about through the marriage union 
of these mountains which gave origin to 
man (Quechua man). 


Christian: God is eternal and man’s 
relation to God is an eternal one. 

Kaka: Ndjambie is eternal but remains 
so independent of man. 

Quechua: Life and Taita Dios are 
viewed as static without reference to 
eternity. 

Christian: God is omniscient but loving 
and caring for man. 
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Kaka: Ndjambie neither knows nor 
cares about human beings. His job is to 
help keep the cosmos regulated. 

Quechua: Taita Dios knows only what 
the saints or the Virgin may care to pass 
on to him. These may be cajoled through 
fiesta rites. 

Christian: God is unchangeable. 

Kaka and Quechua: Ndjambie and 
Taita Dios are egocentric and can and 
do look after their own interests first. 
They are not attributed any persistent 
unchanging personality qualities. While 
Taita Dios is quite durable and static he 
is characterized by whimsical moods. 

Christian: God is the embodiment of all 
truth. 

Kaka and Quechua: The existence of 
universal truth is not posited. 

Christian: God is just, holy and good 
independently of man. 

Kaka: None of these qualities are 
attributed to Ndjambie. 

Quechua: Taita Dios is good if he 
accords the request of his petitioners. 
Otherwise he is bad or angry, getting 
revenge on man. 


God as Redeemer 


This second view of God, the Christian 
revelation, does not come ordinarily to 
such people as the Kaka and Quechua 
after they have cleared the ground for a 
redemptive God, but at the very outset. 
The confusions which result are directly 
or indirectly responsible for the general 
syncretistic conceptualizations of God 
one finds on the mission fields. 

Christian: Man stands guilty before 
God as a sinful creature. 

Kaka and Quechua: Man is simply an 
unfortunate die tossed by fate. 

Christian: God is moved through lov- 
ing compassion to deliver man from his 
sinful state. 
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Kaka: Ndjambie has no care and man 
is not sinful. Men simply do bad deeds. 

Quechua: Taita Dios can be placated 
for his wrath and provoked to help man 
in his unfortunate conditions. Man is not 
a sinner but does wrongs such as stealing. 

Christian: God initiates a plan to bring 
man unto himself motivated through love. 
Such a plan becomes a part of human 
history. God the lawgiver and judge 
receives in himself his own penalty 
because of his love for man. 

Kaka: Ndjambie has had no plan be- 
cause he has had no concern for man 
as man. History to which Christianity 
refers its revelation does not exist. The 
personalized dealing of the Christian God 
can in no way fit impersonal Ndjambie. 

Quechua: Taita Dios in the Roman 
Catholic notion is admitted to have made 
a plan of salvation. However, the purpose 
for this plan remains an anomaly for the 
Quechua since after four hundred years 
of indoctrination he still does not make 
the assumptions about man’s conditions 
which would prompt Taita Dios to reveal 
himself. 

Christian: God is the self-disclosing 
God of revelation unfolding in history and 
witnessed to in Scripture. 

Kaka and Quechua: The non-present 
world is not historical but mythological. 
The witness of a written record for 
Ndjambie would presuppose that the Bible 
Ndjambie begins with the contact with the 
literate white population. For the Quechua 
the written record of Taita Dios is denied 
by the local parish priest, which streng- 
thens and confirms the Quechua hold on 
a syncretized Taita and Dios. 


Religious Views 
Revealed in Culture 


If we keep these religious assumptions 
in mind and trace through some of the 
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aspects of these cultures we will see readily 
how these unvoiced statements of faith 
provide a key note for behavior. Some 
examples follow. 


1. “God” is not infinite to the Kaka 
and Quechua and is not in control of the 
universe. He is enmeshed in the cosmos 
in such a way that he is totally lacking 
in concern for man as such. This lack of 
concern for man flows on through to 
man’s lack of concern for man. 


2. Ndjambie and Taita Dios are totally 
removed from ethical considerations be- 
cause they have no attributes of perfec- 
tion. Among the Kaka the idea of God 
the Judge is also lacking. Consequently 
behavior is curbed by the fear of being 
caught by another man. What is expedient 
is right. Ends justify means. 


3. Men do not assume that they are 
guilty sinners before Ndjambie and Taita 
Dios. Hence they are not responsible be- 
fore these gods. This freedom from re- 
sponsibility before Ndjambie and Taita 
Dios allows a freedom from responsibility 
on the human level also. The Kaka and 
Quechua do not make assumptions about 
their gods which would allow them to be 
morally dependent upon these gods. It is 
much safer to be independent of these 
capricious divinities than to trust one’s 
lot to their whims. 


4. The core of ethical behavior for the 
Quechua and Kaka does not arise from 
feelings about the perfection and moral 
attributes of Ndjambie and Taita Dios. 
Ethical considerations are based upon the 
idealized behavior of the ingroup. How- 
ever, the ethical relations of one’s kin 
or social group are of such deep value 
that they are held to be sacred. Among 
the Kaka the violation of such proper 
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behavior can result in supernatural pun- 
ishment. Since these punishments are not 
forthcoming for “unethical” behavior 
outside of one’s own group, there is a 
double standard of ethics fully consistent 
with the dichotomy of the sacred so- 
ciety and the indifferent and impersonal 
Ndjambie. Man does not compare his 
ethical or moral self with a holy, right- 
eous Ndjambie but with the accepted 
standards of behavior for his ingroup, a 
heritage from the ancestors. 


5. Ndjambie and Taita Dios are un- 
related to “truth.” Therefore, there is no 
search for truth with respect for the truth. 
One is more interested in establishing a 
point of view favorable to the support of 
the ego. 


6. A major orientation in both soci- 
eties is that of being controlled by fate. 
Ndjambie and Taita Dios are not the 
creative Will, they are not infinite. They 
do not have personal concern and love 
for man in his plight. They are whimsi- 
cal, changeable, impersonal and show no 
concern nor love for man. A major dif- 
ference between the Kaka and the 
Quechua is that the latter assume one can 
solicit through Catholic fiestas the aid 
of Taita Dios through his mother (the 
Virgin). The Kaka, because Ndjambie 
is too far removed to be concerned, rely 
upon magic, mainly in the form of med- 
icines. If the medicines fail, the Kaka 
appeals through the sorcerer to spirits in 
nature or the spirits of the dead. The 
Quechua may pray for help from the 
spirits of the volcanoes. In both cases, if 
failure results one has completed the 
circle of fate and is ready to start again. 
The Quechua’s subservience makes him 
a ready pawn of fate but basically the 
two meet at the same point. 
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Translators Dilemma 


When the translator writes Ndjambie 
or Taita Dios in the context of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, is he really translating? 
There is no better native term in these 
two cultures and a foreign word would be 
lacking entirely in the few equivalences 
which do exist. On the other hand, 
Ndjambie and Taita Dios, in spite of the 
fact that converts use them, are not on 
their face value equivalent to the Chris- 
tian God. However, it is precisely the 
convert who is attempting to fit to his 
god concepts for which he has derived 
little or no feeling from his culture. The 
Biblical Ndjambie who cared for man, 
worked out a plan, carried it out at a 
certain point in history and plans ahead 
for the future is hardly recognizable to the 
average Kaka tribesman. His Ndjambie 
shares with the tribe the lack of concern 
for men outside of the clan. The think- 
ing forward to carry out a plan and 
then actually doing it is contrary to the 
ideal of Kaka effort which makes no plan 
ahead of today because no one knows 
what might happen tomorrow. Because of 
this he does not recognize his relation to 
any such farsighted Biblical Ndjambie. 

The comparative assumptions about 
God as God are quite different between 
a Christian concept and the Kaka and 
Quechua notions. There are some sim- 
ilarities, however. When we move to a 
comparison of notions of God as Redeem- 
er, the disparities between the Christian 
on one hand and the Kaka and Quechua 
on the other become immense. 


Conclusion 


Christian missions compound confu- 
sions with their ubiquitous catechisms 
which begin by parading past a multitude 
of unknown Bible characters from Genesis 
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through Revelation in order to show the 
learner who God is. These names, usually 
adaptations from a colonial language, 
fully convince the would-be convert that 
the white man’s God is not only a trinity 
but a pantheon of immense proportions. 
These catechisms assume the convert’s 
religious mind is an empty basin to be 
filled for the first time in his life. This 
procedure not only defeats the purpose of 
catechising but leaves the learner with a 
fragmented confusion of his own god and 
little or no idea of the Christian God. 
The result of this can hardly be called 
Christianizing. It could be more properly 
called “detheizing.” Such a process leads 
naturally among many complacent non- 
literate people to a general apathetic 
“Christian” life. Essentially this is what 
has happened to millions of the inhab- 
itants of Andean South America and is 
one of the great moral blights in history. 

A conceptual transformation of God as 
God is necessary before man can under- 
stand and grasp the idea of God as Re- 
deemer. People are known to have thrown 
over their gods. The Hawaiians are an 
example. People everywhere in history 
have been putting away old gods for 
new. However, such a total renunciation 
comes from a motivation to do so com- 
pletely. It does not follow that such a 
transition means an automatic prepara- 
tion to accept a radically different notion 
of God. The task for Christian missions 
is to so deal with man’s religious ideas 
that the Christian notion of God prepares 
a man to accept the Redeemer notion of 
God. Merely renouncing a pagan god or 
belief system does not in any way in itself 
mean that the renouncing individual is 
thereby prepared to grasp in faith the idea 
and spiritual reality of the Christian God 
of loving redemption. 














Eugene A. Nida 





The Roman Catholic, 


Communist, and Protestant 
Approach to Social Structure 


EveN the most casual observer of what 
is going on in the world today recognizes 
that there is something essentially dif- 
ferent in the approach which Roman 
Catholicism, Communism, and Protestant- 
ism make to social structure. In country 
after country, one finds the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy concentrating on the 
elite, drawing its principal leadership 
from this class, and seeing that important 
members of the class feel no lack of edu- 
cation or spiritual assistance. At the same 
time, Roman Catholicism has a wide 
appeal to the impoverished masses, while 
among the middle classes there is often 
a strong anticlerical sentiment. 


On the other hand, Communism talks 
of a classless society and yet has suc- 
ceeded in creating the most class-con- 
scious structure known in the Western 
world (almost equivalent to the caste 
system of India). The Communist lead- 
ership itself constitutes a special elite, 
which is drawn principally from the 
proletariat —a dictatorship by represen- 
tatives of the proletariat. 

Protestants, however, have _ their 
strength not in the elite classes nor in the 
lower classes, but primarily in the mid- 
dle classes, and especially in those 
segments which are on the upward move 
in the socio-economic scale. 
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Do these differences in Roman Catho- 
lic, Communist, and Protestant “‘soci- 
eties” reflect simply an accidental devel- 
opment? Or are they the result of well- 
thought-out plans of social organization? 
Or are such developments an inevitable 
reflection of other fundamental features 
of these rather diverse ideologies? The 
answers to these questions can only be 
found in an analysis of the structure of 
society and certain significant features 
of social control and movement. 


Diagrammatic Representation 
of Social Structure 


As a means of visualizing something of 
the nature of social structure (though 
with obvious oversimplification and hence 
skewing of the data), we may diagram a 
typical social structure as follows: 


Van Upper class 
£ ------ ~~. Middle class 
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4 nen ea a ae ee -p Lower class 
In this diagram the various classes are 
schematically arranged as higher, middle, 
and lower, with a subdivisional distinc- 
tion within each class, thus giving us a 
traditional six-class structure (which may 
or may not be true of particular societies, 
but which is typical of a number of soci- 
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eties). Rather than being a strict pyra- 
mid (as is usually taught by Communist 
propaganda), most structures tend to be 
a kind of inverted diamond, since the 
indigent population is actually less numer- 
ous in most societies than other segments 
of the lower class, such as factory laborers, 
unskilled day laborers, and tenant farm- 
ers. The middle class is generally di- 
vided between the independent trades- 
men and small merchants in the lower 
middle class and the semiprofessional 
persons, clerks and lower-bracket white 
collar workers in the upper middle class. 
The upper class is divided usually be- 
tween the “older families,” constituting the 
first-class elite, and many of the leaders 
in business and the professional world. 
However, in many instances some mem- 
bers of the “old families aristocracy” are 
not as wealthy or as politically influential 
as many members of the second-class elite 
(or the lower upper class). 

Class structure is not to be considered 
simply a classification of earning power 
or occupation. It involves such addi- 
tional factors as family lineage, education, 
personal attractiveness, basic attitudes 
(such as attitudes toward the chances of 
success, value of hard work, saving of 
money, desirability of education, and sex 
mores), personal talents (as in the field 
of music, art, entertainment), and friend- 
ships. Furthermore, class structure is not 
something which the anthropologist or 
sociologist decides to “impose” on the 
society in order to describe it. The social 
structure is there and recognized in covert 
or overt forms by the people. Although 
in some societies many persons tend to 
deny its existence (something which is 
true of a number of communities in the 
United States), the behavior of people 
within such societies reveals a set of 
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human relationships which are based 
upon such class structuring. 

Because of the wide differences in types 
of social structures, it would scarcely be 
fair not to emphasize such diversities by 
comparing certain widely varying struc- 
tures. For this we may take the follow- 
ing diagrams, based on an impressionistic 
view of the structures of the U.S.A. and 
of India: 





U.S.A. India 


The Roman Catholic Approach 
to Social Structure 

Without exception, the Roman Catholic 
approach to the social structure is 
through the elite, who are provided with 
good schools, considerable personal atten- 
tion, and from which group the leader- 
ship of the Church comes. There are, of 
course, many priests drawn from the 
lower classes, but with very rare excep- 
tions any member of the priesthood hav- 
ing a rank of bishop or higher is drawn 
from the elite, and, if possible, from the 
first-class elite— the aristocracy. More- 
over, the Church exerts its control on the 
society by means of the elite, who gener- 
ally dominate the political and economic 
life of the people. This means that the 
Roman Catholic clergy are almost with- 
out exception on the side of the conserva- 
tive political party. 

It is quite understandable that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church should approach 
the social structure in this way, for the 
Church itself is a strictly pyramidal struc- 
ture with very overt ranking of authority. 
In a sense the Church is a kind of 
institution apart from the society and 
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regarded as being above the society, for 
the laity are not really members of the 
Church, only adherents. Accordingly, the 
Roman Church, which has never relin- 
quished its claim to complete temporal as 
well as spiritual authority, proceeds to 
exercise whatever control it can by means 
of the same type of hierarchical attitude 
toward the social structure as is contained 
within its own organization. 


Historically, the Roman Catholic Church 
is the carry-over of the authoritarian 
structure of ancient Roman society, and 
its present structure was more or less 
“frozen” during the Renaissance, when 
society was completely controlled by the 
first-class elite. There have been some 
notable attempts to introduce certain 
changes in such structuring, and in a 
sense the equalitarian character of certain 
of the Catholic orders (not, of course, the 
Jesuits) fulfills this function, but these 
orders have not gained control of the 
papacy. Most recently there was a very 
significant attempt to bring the Church 
closer to the people by instituting the role 
of “worker-priests” in France. However, 
the authorities of the Church abandoned 
this scheme entirely when they discov- 
ered that the priests were themselves 
becoming “too sympathetic” with the 
workers. Had such a movement contin- 
ued, it would have undermined the author- 
itarian structure, based upon a definite 
class consciousness, which identified itself 
with the elite, not with the workers. 


In the almost exclusive identification 
of the Roman Church with the position 
and interests of the elite there lie the seeds 
of greatly diminished power and influence, 
for the future is with the masses. The 
general repudiation of the Roman Church 
by the masses in Europe, the rise of strong 
anticlerical movements, especially among 
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the middle classes, and the indifference 
of the average man to the doctrines of the 
Church, in favor of the new cult of 
“scientism,” poses a real threat to the 
Roman Church. 


On the other hand, in countries in 
which the Roman Church is the exclusive 
dictator of the school system or where 
the elite have almost complete control of 
the masses, the lower classes continue to 
have a strong allegiance to the Church. 
In the elaborate and attractive ritual the 
people participate vicariously in a pag- 
eantry provided by the elite and charac- 
teristic of their opulence. The Church 
provides the only evident hope of any 
changed status in the next life. Fur- 
thermore, the dependency relation to the 
Church in spiritual matters is only a 
symbolic continuation of economic and 
social dependency upon the elite. In 
these circumstances, however, the mid- 
dle classes are often anticlerical, for they 
recognize in the Roman Church their 
principal obstacle to breaking into the 
elite position. Accordingly, politicians, 
who arise primarily from the upward- 
moving segments of the middle class, 
cultivate the masses by means of liberal 
political doctrines and thus lay the ground- 
work for taking over governments from 
the conservatives. When, however, as has 
happened several times in Latin America, 
the amoral attitudes of certain liberal 
leaders (as reflected in their evident 
concern for purely personal gain) leave 
the masses disillusioned, they are then 
amenable to overtures from the conserv- 
atives, who promise law and order, even 
at the expense of freedom. 


The Communist Approach 
to Social Structure 


The Communists are authoritarian and 
totalitarian, even as the Roman Catholics 
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are, but their approach to social structure 
is very different, even though in the end 
they create a strictly pyramidal structure 
with highly centralized controls. In the 
first place, the first- and second-class elite 
(the upper class) must be liquidated by 
killing (in which case the property may 
be expropriated) or brainwashing. The 
first process is employed primarily with 
the rich, and the second is used on intel- 
lectual groups. Once these two classes of 
elite have been eliminated, the party can 
superimpose upon the society a new rul- 
ing clique, a new elite. This new elite, 
however, is not drawn from members of 
the former elite, except in rare instances. 
It is drawn, rather, from members of the 
lower class or from certain disillusioned 
persons of the middle class (especially 
members of rejected minority groups) 
who have tried to break through into the 
upper class but have been prevented from 
doing so, despite their evident personal 
capacities. This is a reason why in a 
number of countries of western Europe 
and the United States there is such a 
high percentage of Jews in the Com- 
munist movement, and why in the United 
States Communism has had such a wide 
appeal to certain intellectuals in the 
Negro population. 

The purposeful and planned discrimina- 
tion against representatives of the upper 
middle classes or former upper classes is 
evident in eastern Germany, where the 
sons of professors are often rejected for 
advanced studies, despite their high qua- 
lifications, in favor of the sons of trades- 
men or day laborers who may actually 
be somewhat inferior in intellectual abil- 
ity. By plucking a person out of a lower 
class and thrusting him into the elite in 
such a way that the person is completely 
dependent upon party loyalty for every 
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advance in status or advantage in living, 
the Communist leadership knows full well 
that it can produce a much more loyal 
servant of the state. Such a person is not 
so likely to want to push into the first-class 
elite, but will be more content with 
second-class elite status. His viewpoints 
are likely to be more amoral with regard 
to party loyalty than if he felt that he had 
a right to certain prerogatives. As a 
“representative” of the lower classes he 
can more satisfactorily live the fiction of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

The Communist emphasis upon creat- 
ing a big social gap between the elite 
leadership and the rest of the populace 
helps to provide a distance which can 
better justify the doctrine of “infallibil- 
ity,’ which the Communists have been 
entirely too clever to formulate as a creed 
(in contrast with the Roman Catholics), 
but which constitutes an implicit doctrine. 
This is evidenced in the fact that the 
people are never provided with more than 
one slate of officials to approve. In other 
words, the State knows best, in the finest 
paternalistic and Tsarist fashion. By 
providing a large gap between the govern- 
ing elite and the masses the party is able 
to place a higher “price tag” on member- 
ship (the price of unquestioned loyalty), 
and not only will men do anything to 
get in, but they will perform any type 
of function in order to stay in. 

On the other hand, the social structure 
of Communism contains the seeds of 
crisis, for what is to happen with the 
second and third generation of Com- 
munists? Human nature being what it is, 
is there not a possibility that the elite 
class will want to perpetuate itself as an 
aristocracy, in which case the Soviet 
social structure will then be frozen into 
a kind of caste system? Even at present 
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the Soviet system is not a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, but a dictatorship of men 
of whom the majority arose out of the 
proletariat. But there is every likelihood 
that within two or three generations there 
will be a dictatorship of an aristocracy 
which in times past arose out of the pro- 
letariat, and there will be only a propagan- 
distic touch with the masses. There is no 
doubt but what such a fiction may be 
maintained for some time, especially in 
an age where controls of power and com- 
munication can be so centralized. How- 
ever, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
will only be a fiction, even as “the classless 
society” is also a fiction. 


The Protestant Approach 
to Social Structure 


On the whole, Protestants have not 
purposely avoided any class, but have 
infiltrated all classes, as reflected in 
churches which range from Episcopal to 
Pentecostal. It is quite true that during 
the Reformation the decisions of princes 
were of great importance in the political 
struggle, but the real strength of the Prot- 
estant movement existed in the rapidly 
growing merchant classes, not primarily 
among the ruling classes. It can still be 
said that the major strength of Prot- 
estantism exists in the lower middle and 
upper lower classes. 

By concentration on doctrines involv- 
ing personal salvation, moral integrity, 
thrift, financial responsibility, hard work, 
and the elimination of personal vices, 
Protestantism has not only attracted 
people who are interested in personal 
improvement, but has started many peo- 
ple on the upward “climb” in the social 
structure, since precisely these virtues 
are important in the individualistic, 
profit-motive society of the West. The 
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Methodist movement in England, for 
example, began primarily among the 
lower classes, but within a short time the 
descendants of these people were predom- 
inantly middle-class people, and now there 
is a sizable group of British Methodists 
who are members of the lower upper 
class. 


In this upward movement of Prot- 
estant groups there has always been the 
tendency of the group to lose effective 
contact with the class out of which it has 
come. Accordingly, Methodism, which 
“outgrew” its appeal to the lower classes, 
indirectly fostered a Nazarene revival, 
and the Nazarenes and similar groups, 
who tended to move away from the lower 
classes, made room for Pentecostals, 
whose principal appeal is directed pri- 
marily to such classes. 

Protestantism does not have a partic- 
ularly strong appeal to the very wealthy, 
for in general it demands too high a 
standard of stewardship of money and 
too great a sense of responsibility for 
social ills. Furthermore, since salvation 
cannot be purchased by money, there is 
no guarantee of special favors for the 
rich. (There are, of course, some un- 
fortunate exceptions in which Protestant- 
ism falls far short of its historical and 
Biblical basis. ) 

Protestantism is far more racially prej- 
udiced and class conscious than Roman 
Catholicism. The principal reason for this 
is the fact that in Protestantism the laity 
are “members” of the church (not just 
“adherents,” in contrast with the ordained 
who alone constitute the Church, as far 
as Roman Catholicism is concerned), and 
hence they have a greater sense of 
congregational participation and oneness. 
This type of in-group consciousness leads 
to greater class awareness and the tend- 
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ency to segregation, following the patterns 
of the social structure. 

On the whole, the Roman Catholic 
Church has a greater appeal than does the 
Protestant to the very poor. It is less 


bothered by problems of class conscious- 


ness and prejudice, which arise from the 
congregational character of the Protestant 
movement. It also provides elaborate, 
beautiful ritual in which the poor may 
participate and thus identify themselves 
with something immeasurably higher than 
their own humble status. The poor remain 
attached to the Church in the same de- 
pendent relationship which they have 
toward the elite on whom they are socially 
and economically dependent, and _ the 
Church may provide a sense of status and 
well-being, even in the worst of circum- 
stances, for it is the one claim which such 
persons have for “pie in the sky by and 
by.” Furthermore, in order to attain these 
ultimate goals the Roman Church does 
not make the same demands upon the 
lower classes for personal initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and ambition — factors which 
are noticeably lacking in members of this 
class. 

The ideal Protestant approach to society 
is the incarnational one, in which those 
of any one class are willing to reach 
down and, in identification with those 
who have not found the way, introduce 
them to “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life” in Christ Jesus. This is the way of 
the kenosis (the “emptying”) of prerog- 
atives in order that men beneath may be 
reached and raised up. However, except 
for the foreign mission enterprise, it is 
not usually the case that members of a 
church have such a ministry of reaching 
down as Christ did, but they reach out to 
those of the same social class. In fact, 
those who reach down (who dare to preach 


in the streets and without official sanction, 
as Wesley did) are often ostracized from 
the original constituency and excluded. 
They accordingly form a new denomina- 
tion, with a distinctive message for and 
appeal to a particular social segment. 
Since Protestantism not only directly and 
indirectly fosters such movements, but 
refuses to censure such departures as 
heresies (as is the case with parallel 
departures from Roman Catholicism), it 
is inevitable that Protestantism will con- 
tinue to produce a series of different 
denominations. Actually, however, this 
capacity to reach new and different seg- 
ments within the social structure and to 
bring into leadership (often quite unin- 
tentionally) persons of ability within the 
diverse social groupings is the genius of 
Protestantism. If, on the other hand, in 
pursuance of the ideal of a united Prot- 
estantism this belief in the priesthood of 
the believer is denied to the point of 
crushing such new and creative move- 
ments (a kind of totalitarian ecume- 
nicity), Protestantism will have sown the 
seeds of its own destruction. It could only 
be successful in such a pursuit of conform- 
ity by becoming a completely totalitarian 
organization. However, those whose ecu- 
menical thinking is most realistic within 
the Protestant movement recognize that 
the high-priestly prayer of our Lord 
(John 17) does not mean organizational 
identity as much as spiritual unity. In 
the age of the mass man one must not 
be deceived into thinking that only in 
organizational identity is there strength, 
for masked beneath an outward unity 
may be smoldering antagonisms, -while 
within a group of freely cooperating 
entities there may be the greatest capac- 
ity for the fullest expression of latent 
human creativity. 





John Beekman 


A Culturally Relevant Witness 


OnE of the important duties of the mis- 
sionary is to learn the culture of the 
people among whom he serves so as to be 
able to select those Scriptural truths which 
will have the greatest relevance to their 
particular needs and concerns. These are 
usually not the same as those which have 
appealed to the missionary in his own cul- 
ture. While the basic need of man and 
the basic message is the same everywhere, 
the most effective presentation of the 
gospel is that which takes into account 
the cultural beliefs and fears of the 
people. The rapid growth of the church 
among the Chol Indians of southern Mex- 
ico may, in part, be attributed to a 
culturally relevant witness. 


The Chols believe in the sun and the 
moon as beneficent deities. These have 
been equated with God the Father and 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, as the result 
of the influence of Catholicism. In their 
churches an idol of Jesus has also become 
an object of their belief. The devil, 
however, occupies a greater place in their 
thinking than the aforementioned. Since 
the Father, Mary, and the Son pity 
mankind and all their activity is directed 
toward the well-being of man, they need 
never be appeased. In contrast, the devil, 
who is considered the owner of the world 
and the ruler of the spirits in the realm of 
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nature and in the animal kingdom, is the 
one who causes the hardships of life and 
who must be satisfied with sacrifices. 
When angered, he steals part of a person’s 
spirit and locks it in a cave. It is impor- 
tant to avoid his anger. Belief in his 
malevolent avariciousness for spirits has 
given to him a greater importance than 
the deities of their more formal religious 


life. 


When a baby boy or girl is born among 
the Chol Indians, the midwife may take 
the baby to the cave where the devil is 
supposed to live. After sweeping the inside 
of the cave and making an animal 
sacrifice to the devil, the midwife will 
request the privilege of asking for ad- 
ditional spirits for the new baby. The 
devil supposedly answers giving permis- 
sion, and the midwife will proceed to ask 
for the spirits of a tiger, an earth mole, 
a humming bird, a fox, of the lightning, 
of the wind, and of fire. Seven spirits are 
requested. Only in infancy and in this 
manner can a person be indwelt with extra 
spirits. With these extra spirits the baby 
will grow strong with little sickness. After 
such a child has grown and has been 
taught the chants, he becomes a full-fledged 
witch doctor with the power to commune 
with the devil and to work black magic on 
others. 


All sickness among the Chols is believed 
to come from either of two sources. The 
devil, who is considered to be the owner 
of the world, may become angry and 
steal part of one’s spirit. Sickness then 
follows. For example, if a baby in learn- 
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ing to walk falls upon the ground, the 
devil may become angered because the 
baby fell on his property. In his anger 
he will steal part of the baby’s spirit and 
the child will become ill. Or, when a 
corn field is made, large trees are felled 
and finally burned in preparation for 
the planting of corn. The devil may be- 
come angered with this use of his property 
and cause sickness. Or when a new home 
is built, holes are dug for the four corner 
posts. Logs are taken from the forest and 
grass from the lowlands. This use of the 
devil’s property may arouse his anger and 
bring sickness to the residents of such a 
house. 


The second source of sickness is the 
curse of a neighbor or the witch doctor, 
through which one may become indwelt 
with an evil spirit. For example, the 
spirit of frogs causes a bloated stomach; 
the spirit of wasps causes boils; the spirit 
of an earth mole digging away at the 
roots of a tooth causes a toothache. The 
cure for these, as the cure of all sick- 
ness, requires a consultation with the 
witch doctor. For a toothache he will 
prescribe the trapping of an earth mole. 
After this has been trapped, he will begin 
his chants and ceremony, moving the dead 
mole over the aching tooth. As he does 
this the spirit at work in the aching tooth 
is supposed to pass out into the dead earth 
mole. 


When one’s spirit has been stolen by 
the devil and imprisoned in his cave, the 
witch doctor must be consulted also. He 
will first commune with the devil to find 
out what sacrifice will appease his anger. 
It may be a pig, turkey, or chicken along 
with a designated quantity of liquor. 
When the sick person or a member of 
his family has secured these items, the 
witch doctor will come into the home of 
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the patient. The animal is stuck and the 
blood caught in a gourd. Then the cer- 
emony begins. The blood is mixed with 
liquor and herbs. The witch doctor takes 
these into his mouth and then spits them 
out in a stream upon the sick person. Then 
the patient may be given some to drink. 
The chanting and the playing of the vio- 
lin accompany this ceremony, which may 
last a day and a night or several days 
and nights. 


Sickness may be prevented by antici- 
pating the anger of the devil. When a 
corn field is made, a sacrifice can be 
given to the devil in advance of any 
sickness. Thus, before any corn is planted, 
parts of a chicken are planted in the four 
corners of the field. Likewise, when a 
new home is finished, before the family 
moves in, the witch doctor is called to 
make a sacrifice to the devil. He spits the 
blood of an animal on the walls, then 
climbs up into the rafters and spits the 
blood into the grass roof. Parts of the 
sacrifice are buried under each of the 
corner posts. The house is thus dedicated 
to the devil. Therefore, if a child in 
learning to walk should fall within the 
house, no sickness follows. For this same 
reason, until recently the pagans buried 
their dead within the home. 

How would you present the gospel to 
a pagan people whose faith and fear in 
this system was such that it entered their 
daily thinking? In times of crisis the 
new believers would seek out the services 
of the witch doctor. It was evident that 
he was the unifying factor in the cul- 
ture. He was the only one who could 
commune with the devil to determine what 
sacrifice would be acceptable to regain 
one’s health. He was the one through 
whom one could get revenge on a stronger 
neighbor who had done one evil. He was 
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the one to be feared because of his extra 
spirits. Could he not cause corn to be 
blown down with his wind spirit? Could 
he not go great distances and spy on one’s 
deeds with his humming bird spirit? 
Could he not cause one’s house to be 
struck with his lightning spirit? Did he 
not have extraordinary powers with seven 
extra spirits? 

The gospel was not presented in terms 
of salvation from hell, not that this is 
not an important truth, but because it was 
not the most important in the thinking 
of the Chols. Everyone expected to go 
to hell for a certain number of years and 
to escape it entirely seemed presumptuous 
and not especially necessary. To be sure, 
Scriptural truth was brought to bear on 
the belief that one would be given a term 
of years to serve in hell. 


The gospel was presented in terms of 
gaining a Spirit more powerful than all 
the spirits of the witch doctor. Those who 
were contacted on the trails or in other 
places were told that the witch doctor was 
not altogether wrong. It is true that we 
can be indwelt with other spirits. They 
were then told of the Holy Spirit, who 
not only the witch doctor could have, but 
anyone at any age of life could have 
through simple faith in the shed blood 
of God’s Son. The blood was specifically 
mentioned because of their cultural belief 
in the efficacy of animal blood, as already 
pointed out. They were told that the witch 
doctor was powerful, but that the Holy 
Spirit had more power than he. In fact, 
he had more power than the devil him- 
self. It was God who created the world. 
It was the Holy Spirit who moved upon 
the face of the water bringing order out 
of chaos. The devil, after all, is not the 
landowner. The ceremonies made for the 
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devil as the landowner should, therefore, 
be made to God, who is the real owner. 


The animal sacrifices made by the 
witch doctor were not directly condemned. 
The question was asked: Who started 
animal sacrifices? The answer varied 
between the devil and the first witch 
doctor. It was then pointed out that the 
Old Testament pictures animal sacrifices. 
But today, since Jesus has come and has 
shed his blood, the sacrifice of animals 
has no further purpose. The very core of 
their pagan belief was thus dealt with in 
a manner that each one could under- 
stand and was replaced with the heart of 
the gospel. 

This, however, was not enough, as we 
have already intimated. Something has to 
take the place of the ceremonies. Cultural 
substitutes arose, some naturally by the 
believers themselves, some introduced by 
the missionary. When a corn field is to 
be planted, prayers for rain and a good 
yield are made. When the corn is har- 
vested, a special service is held during the 
week to praise God for his provision. One 
congregation is now returning one ear 
of corn out of ten as a harvest offering. 
When a new house is finished, believers 
are invited to the new home to have a soft 
drink and cookies and to sing and pray 
for the blessings of God upon the new 
home and its occupants. When sickness 
comes, medicines are purchased. Instead of 
the witch doctor’s chants, the missionary 
prayed for the effectiveness of the medi- 
cines and provided a phonograph with 
gospel records to be played through- 
out the night. Now, in case of serious 
illness, those who own a phonograph of 
their own follow this practice, while 
others will call in friends to pray and sing 
throughout the night. The empowering of 
the herbs and blood by the chants and 
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music of the witch doctor has been re- 
placed with medicines empowered by the 
prayers and hymns of the family. When 
children fall at play, no fear grips the 
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heart of an onlooking mother. The simple 
truth presented in relation to their cul- 
tural beliefs and fears has indeed set them 
free. 





Eugene A. Nida 


The Role of Language 


in Contemporary Africa 


THERE is no doubt but what the limelight 
of publicity has been turned on the Dark 
Continent, which, of course, is no longer 
dark, except in the imaginations of those 
addicted to movie thrillers. This limelight 
of concern is promoted primarily by the 
fact that this huge continent, almost four 
times the size of the United States, is the 
greatest relatively untapped treasure of 
natural resources still available to the 
industrial world of western Europe and 
North America. But this focusing of atten- 
tion upon Africa is not only characteristic 
of the secular press, the short-story mag- 
azine, and the leaders in industry; it is 
also characteristic of the attitudes of many 
foreign missions, which see in Africa 
not only a great challenge for the future, 
but one of the strategic areas for conse- 
crated effort, especially in view of the 
pressures of materialism, Communism, 
nationalism, and Islam. 


Rapidity of Cultural Changes 


It is almost a truism to state that 
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Africa is rapidly changing, but the truth is 
that the rate of change is almost breath- 
less. It would seem as though two thou- 
sand years of human development were 
being squeezed into the space of fifty 
years. What the ultimate results will be 
one cannot predict with certainty, but of 
the rapidity of change there is no doubt. 
Perhaps something of the incredible dif- 
ferences in present-day Africa, in con- 
trast with the past, may be understood 
better by illustration than by statis- 
tics — as impressive as the latter may be. 
For example, several years ago we arrived 
in Ougadougou, in West Africa, at the 
time when a young African was being 
sent off to Paris to be a member of the 
National Assembly. He was bid farewell 
by all the French and African officials, 
given full military honors, and feted more 
lavishly than any resident of France who 
was ever elected to that office. In contrast 
with this, several of this young man’s own 
relatives had only twenty years before 
been subjected to severe humiliation and 
torture for not having paid the assessed 
taxes required of their district — a policy 
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which the French government is under- 
standably anxious to have forgotten. 

In Elizabethville, in the Belgian Congo, 
a part of what in the maps of one hundred 
years ago was only a black blob, a tourist 
lands on an all-concrete airstrip, is re- 
ceived at a beautiful airport, and may 
put up at any one of several strictly 
modern hotels, can visit a lovely museum, 
attend any one of a number of imposing 
churches, or visit some thriving night 
clubs. In this rapidly growing urban 
center there are over 100,000 Africans, 
representing at least twenty important dif- 
ferent languages. It is no wonder that in 
the Methodist Church they have had 
eleven different Sunday school “depart- 
ments,” each for a different language 
group and each using its own New Tes- 
tament or Bible. 

Another aspect of African life is well 
illustrated by the leader of the Mau Mau 
movement, Mr. Jomo Kenyatta. Mr. 
Kenyatta was no ordinary native nation- 
alistic enthusiast who “dreamed up” a 
nativistic movement because of some 
unrecognized frustration. He had studied 
anthropology in England and had had 
further training in sociology in Moscow. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
best techniques of social dynamics, and 
only overwhelming military force has 
crushed for the time being a very well 
worked out plan for revolution. 

In all these fascinating aspects of a 
continent rapidly breaking out of its 
“neolithic chrysalis’ we must not lose 
sight of the fundamental cultural factors: 
rapid urbanization, concentrated indus- 
trialization, widespread education (follow- 
ing European patterns), the rise of an 
African elite, the potent forces for nation- 
alism in Central and West Africa, the 
struggle for white supremacy in areas of 
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permanent white settlement, and _ the 
increasing self-awareness of Africans on 
every level. However, in and through all 
these factors at work in transforming the 
life of Africa is one very important 
ingredient, language. And to understand 
what is happening today, we must take 
full note of language (and languages) as 
the mechanisms for social action, the 
symbols of prestige, and the technique for 
social structuring. 


Fundamental Aspects of Language 

Before we can deal with some of the 
specific ways in which languages are 
playing an important role in contemporary 
Africa, we need to clarify certain fun- 
damental facts about African languages 
and their significance. In the first place, 
we must recognize that in all probability 
there is more multilingualism in Africa 
than in any other equivalent area in the 
world. It is not at all uncommon to find 
people who speak three and four lan- 
guages. Many are able to communicate 
in five or six. Furthermore, Africans have 
an unusual capacity for learning foreign 
languages — a trait which has been rec- 
ognized and emphasized by almost all 
who have come in contact with this phase 
of African life. 

In the second place, one must reckon 
with four functionally distinct kinds of 
languages: tribal, trade, colonial, and 
national. Of the tribal languages, there 
are probably at least 800 mutually unin- 
telligible varieties. Fortunately, in a num- 
ber of areas there is an overlayer of trade 
languages, which are often strictly for 
commerce. That is to say, they do not 
possess many of the richer refinements 
of large vocabularies, subtle grammatical 
categories,-or widespread idiomatic usages. 
On the other hand, a number of “trade 
languages” like Swahili, Hausa, Yaounde, 
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and Bambara do possess just such qual- 
ities, for in their trade usage these are 
only extensions of highly organized lin- 
guistic systems — tribal languages. 

National languages include Arabic in 
the Sudan (involving certain special 
problems which we shall treat below), 
Amharic in Ethiopia (although it is 
meeting strong opposition from non- 
Amharic tribes), and English in Liberia. 
(English can scarcely be regarded as a 
colonial language in Liberia, for it was 
the language of the returning slaves from 
the United States, who “took over” 
Liberia not as a colony, but as an African 
home, with the purpose of developing a 
distinctly African nation.) 

Colonial languages include French, 
English, Portuguese, and Spanish, with 
some residues of German and Italian from 
earlier periods of colonialization. 

In the third place, language must be 
regarded as more than simply a technique 
of communication, for as in all societies, 
it is much more than that. Languages in 
Africa are important symbols of prestige, 
of social status, and of religious associa- 
tion. Unless we recognize these essential 
factors right from the beginning, we will 
fail to appreciate the function of language 
in African life, either in its contemporary 
setting or in its future role. 

It is, of course, quite impossible in an 
article of this type to attempt to summarize 
all the developments with regard to lan- 
guages in Africa, especially since the 
situations are so diverse in various parts 
of the continent. However, we do wish 
to call attention to certain specific devel- 
opments as being typical of what is hap- 
pening in various areas, and on the basis 
of these suggest some of the lines of 
development and the possible role of lan- 
guage in the future. To do much more 
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than this would require a book dedicated 
to the various special problems. 


The Development of 
a Trade Language 


Trade languages develop from “regular 
languages” by the simple process of being 
extended in their usage. However, they 
may (1) retain a major part of their 
original vocabulary and grammatical 
structure intact, or (2) be very much 
simplified. The spread of Swahili, Hausa, 
and Tshiluba has taken place largely along 
the first lines. The spread of “Pidgin 
English” in Southeast Asia and on the 
west coast of Africa and the development 
of Haitian Creole illustrate the second 
type of trade language. In these latter 
instances it was the European who tended 
to “speak down” to the indigenous peoples. 
However, in the development of Kituba, 
one of the four important trade languages 
of the Belgian Congo, the roles were 
reversed, but the process of simplification 
was similar. What evidently happened in 
the development of Kituba, spoken now 
by approximately three million people in 
the southwest part of Congo and in the 
southern portion of French Equatorial 
Africa, was that the Kikongo-speaking 
people in the lower Congo found that, in 
order to communicate effectively with the 
incoming white traders, government of- 
ficials, and plantation and mine owners, 
they needed to employ a very much simpli- 
fied form of their own language. The 
traditional forms of Kikongo proved to be 
entirely too complex for the linguistically 
inept whites. Undoubtedly, some similar 
form of simple language had been used 
in certain intertribal contacts before, but 
with the coming of the whites this very 
much simplified form of Kikongo was 
rapidly promoted, not only by the Afri- 
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cans, but especially by the whites, who 
found it ever so much easier to learn and 
to use. 

This ultrasimple form of Kikongo, 
known as Kituba, Kikwango, Commercial 
Kikongo, and Kibulamatadi (Bulama- 
tadi, meaning “stone-breakers,” was the 
name given to white men in the lower 
Congo), was recognized by the Belgian co- 
lonial government as the official language 
of the native law courts and was employed 
throughout the southwestern area of the 
Congo in stores, mines, and factories, on 
plantations, and along the major arteries 
of communication and transportation. 

There was some strong opposition to the 
use of Kituba, especially by missionaries 
who regarded it as utterly unsatisfactory 
for the purposes of evangelism and in- 
struction. To an extent they were quite 
right, for it would not only be absurd, 
but quite wrong, to try to employ such 
a language in communicating to Kikongo- 
speaking people. However, in contacts 
with a multiplicity of small tribes on the 
fringe of the Kikongo area, it is easily 
understandable how missionaries soon 
began to use the Kituba, despite its many 
limitations. 


The Turning Point 
in Kituba Development 

During all this time, however, Kituba 
was rapidly growing in vocabulary and 
was acquiring certain additional gram- 
matical refinements, but still it remained 
essentially a second language until within 
the last ten to fifteen years, when it has 
become the only language for a consid- 
erable sector of people, who have lived 
all their lives in urban centers, on mining 
compounds, or in plantation areas. Young 
people have grown up to speak only 
Kituba, and many others, though they do 
know another tribal language, find that 
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they can express themselves more ade- 
quately in Kituba than in any other. In 
the meantime, the government has pub- 
lished laws, chauffeurs’ manuals, and 
formal notices in Kituba. It is used over 
the radio in broadcasts from Leopold- 
ville, and is even employed in popular 
recordings of music. It has now passed 
the crisis stage in the development of 
a language, for it is a full-fledged lan- 
guage and is growing rapidly, not only 
in the size of vocabulary and idiomatic 
richness, but in the number of speakers. 

We must not assume that Kituba will 
largely supplant the tribal languages, 
certainly not in the rural areas, nor will 
it ever be able to compete with French, 
for it has neither the long tradition nor 
the world usefulness, but Kituba is here 
to stay—at least for a good long 
while — and now, like every other lan- 
guage, will compete as a means of com- 
munication in an increasingly more com- 
plex area of African life. 


Extension of a National Language 


Rather than deal with the spread of 
English in Liberia (where the people of 
the hinterland are only too anxious to 
learn it), or the development of Amharic 
(were there is a kind of stalemate in some 
areas, due to injudicious means of en- 
couraging Amharic), it would seem best 
to mention some of the special problems 
related to the spread of Arabic in the 
Sudan, for here the various. ethno- 
linguistic problems are exceedingly com- 
plex and the consequences particularly 
important for missionary work. 

In the first place, it must be recognized 
that the artificial carving out of the Sudan 
as one unit might have been geograph- 
ically justified, but it certainly was not 
ethnically valid. Almost from the start 
the British government recognized this 
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fact and set about an undeclared policy 
to alienate the south from the north. This 
was not, of course, very difficult, for 
there have been thousands of years of 
animosity between the peoples of the north 
and of the south. Moreover, the Islamic 
culture of the north is entirely different 
from the Nilotic pagan culture of the 
south. 


In the second place, it was only natural 
that, as a part of the over-all policy in the 
southern Sudan, the British government 
should emphasize training the south 
Sudanese in English. This was not only 
easier for the British officials, but more in 
keeping with the larger policy of division 
and the oft-expressed hope that the south 
Sudan might possibly be united to Uganda 
rather than to the north. 


There was, however, a very special 
difficulty encountered by missionaries 
working with the Nilotic languages, name- 
ly, the extremely complicated phonemic 
systems. Not only did such languages have 
a great many vowels, but different units 
of length, breathiness and nonbreathiness, 
plus extremely complex systems of tone. 
English-speaking missionaries and edu- 
cational officials were generally opposed 
to the phonemic representation of the 
various significant features of sound, for 
they insisted that this would require the 
use of diacritical marks, and it was the 
almost unanimous conviction of mission- 
aries and British officials that Africans 
could not learn such diacritics. (It is not 
without interest that in French- and Por- 
tuguese-speaking areas of Africa educa- 
tion officials have no such attitudes con- 
cerning the use of diacritics and the 
Africans seem perfectly able to learn the 
French and Portuguese orthographic sys- 
tems.) The results of this policy were that, 
despite some quite good orthographies in 
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some of the languages in the extreme 
south of the Sudan, the systems of writ- 
ing the Nilotic languages were highly 
unsatisfactory. Furthermore, the Nilotic 
peoples were never very enthusiastic about 
education, and as a result English did 
not spread as fast as colonial officials 
would have liked. 


The Spread of Arabic 


During all this time Arabic was of 
course the language of the north and as 
increasing numbers of people from the 
south went north to work they learned 
Arabic. Furthermore, traders from the 
north penetrated farther and farther 
south, and with Egyptian sponsorship 
some imposing mosques were built in the 
south, as for example, in Malakal. 

Christian missionaries strongly resisted 
the spread of Arabic, for they rightly saw 
in it the threat of the extension of Islam. 
However, rather than meet the issue head- 
on, with an emphasis upon the fact that 
not all Arabic-speaking people are Mus- 
lims, they tried to brace up the program 
of teaching in the indigenous languages, 
while many of the people themselves, 
especially after the removal of British 
officials, were keen to learn the Arabic 
and take advantage of the economic 
advantages involved. 


On the other hand, there was a strong 
outward opposition to Arabic on the part 
of many young people of the south Sudan. 
They boycotted Arabic classes in school 
and ostensibly refused to learn Arabic. 
However, it is interesting to note that a 
number of those same persons were tak- 
ing a keen interest in listening to the 
Arabic radio and, for all practical pur- 
poses, were trying hard to learn the lan- 
guage, even though ostensibly denouncing 
its use. 
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With the collapse of the military revolt 
in the south and the inevitable imposition 
of Arabic upon the country as the basic 
language of education, official communica- 
tion, and economic and social opportu- 
nities, missions have had to rethink 
their educational programs. Moreover, 
they have had to give consideration to the 
writing of the Nilotic languages with 
Arabic script. The irony of it all is that, 
whereas a few years ago most mission- 
aries insisted that it was totally impracti- 
cable to use a few diacritics with the Ro- 
man alphabet, they will have to use a 
multiplicity of diacritics with the Arabic 
alphabet, even in the most simplified 
adaptation to the Nilotic languages. 


One thing is certain, the future of the 
educational program of missions in the 
southern part of the Sudan is definitely 
tied to the necessity of working with, not 
against, the dynamic drive to nationalism. 
Here is another instance in which it is 
almost too late to get on the bandwagon. 


The Distinctive Role 
of Colonial Languages 


For the Africans the learning of the 
colonial language of the area in question 
has always been of prime importance, 
for it has been requisite for a good posi- 
tion, advancement within the government 
bureaucracy, or employment in a white- 
collar job, and essential for further educa- 
tion outside Africa. Furthermore, the 
knowledge of a colonial language brought 
great prestige. In fact, it has been one of 
the primary elements in the formation 
of a special African elite: the government 
clerks in British areas, the évolués in 
French and Belgian areas, and_ the 
assimilados in Portuguese colonies. In 
each country, whether by direct govern- 
ment planning or by the very socio- 
economic structure, these special classes 
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of African elite have grown up. They 
are the ones who are promoting nation- 
alism and taking over leadership in some 
of the newly freed areas (as in Ghana) 
and who in the future will control the 
destinies of the various countries. 


At present such groups in most areas 
are only second-class elite. That is to say 
the European “rulers” are the first-class 
elite and the Africans the second-class. 
However, a number of countries in Africa 
will inevitably be given complete freedom, 
or at least a high measure of self-gov- 
ernment; and almost inevitably these 
second-class elite will form the first-class 
elite. In other words, they will change 
from being “number-two boy” to being 
“number-one boy.” The European tech- 
nicians may very well stay on, as they 
have in many instances in India, but in 
terms of the indigenous social structure 
they will form either a second-class elite 
or, more likely, they will be more or less 
completely isolated from the social struc- 
ture of the nation. 


There is no doubt but what the present 
colonial language will continue as the 
“national language” of the respective 
countries. It may be that some of the 
countries will attempt to establish one of 
the African tongues as an official national 
language, in much the same manner as 
the Philippine Islands have proclaimed 
Tagalog as the national language. How- 
ever, this is essentially only a nationalistic 
fiction, for English is the de facto national 
language of the Philippines. On the other 
hand, it may very well be the case that 
the colonial language will continue pri- 
marily as a language of the elite. For 
example, this is precisely what has hap- 
pened in Haiti, where the elite and some 
of the middle class employ French in 
official contacts. but the entire populace, 
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including all levels of society, use Haitian 
Creole (a development from a Pidgin 
French) in all daily contacts. A not alto- 
gether different situation exists in Para- 
guay, where the official language is 
Spanish, but the vast majority of the 
people use Guarani more than Spanish. 

Even though some of the African 
leadership may advocate the promoting 
of indigenous languages, even in programs 
of universal education within the coun- 
tries, there is no doubt but what the co- 
lonial languages will continue to be the 
mechanism by which the ruling elite will 
manage affairs and maintain their sta- 
tus. This is strikingly illustrated in Libe- 
ria, where English, in its characteristic 
developments within the country, is not 
only the instrument of government but 
the technique by which certain groups 
are excluded from the governing class. 
Furthermore, any contacts which such 
countries may have with the outside world 
will of necessity be by means of the colo- 
nial languages. This means that participa- 
tion in the United Nations or any other 
such international body must be through 
one of the world languages — another 
reason for the continuance of the colo- 
nial languages. 

There are some who think that there 
may occur in Africa what has happened 
in Vietnam, namely, a repudiation of 
French by the people. Not only is the 
repudiation of French more or less an 
official fact in Vietnam, but even those 
who at one time learned to speak French 
very fluently sometimes prefer to speak it 
badly so as not to be thought guilty of 
too close an identification with a repu- 
diated class. However, the situation in 
Vietnam is quite different from what 
exists in Negro Africa (excluding for the 
time being North Africa). In the first 
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place, there is a veritable welter of lan- 
guages in all French-speaking areas of 
Africa, and it is very unlikely that any 
one group would be sufficiently strong to 
identify the national cause with its own 
language. Since, moreover, the leadership 
of most geographical segments is drawn 
from a number of different tribes, the 
almost inevitable result will be the reten- 
tion of French in those segments. In 
North Africa, on the other hand, the 
identification of nationalism with Islam 
will inevitably produce the same situa- 
tion as has developed in Vietnam, namely 
the almost complete repudiation of French, 
unless by some miracle, the moderates in 
North Africa win out. 


Rebirth of Tribalism 


One would think that with the spec- 
tacular strides which so many countries 
in Central and West Africa are making 
toward nationalism (the problem is no 
longer as to whether they will be inde- 
pendent, but how soon), there would be 
little or no concern for the tribal lan- 
guages. That is to say, we would expect 
people to forget about their own petty 
allegiances in the struggle for national 
unity. The truth of the matter is that 
right in the midst of the seething rise of 
nationalism there is an almost unprece- 
dented concern for local tribal recogni- 
tion. 


The essential reason for this rise in 
tribal feeling is the fact that during the 
process of acquiring a national outlook 
all people become increasingly more self- 
aware. The result has been that the people 
have recognized not only the larger unit, 
but have become more keenly conscious 
of their own roles. For example, in the 
French Cameroun, where the movement 
for independence is far advanced as 
compared with many other areas, the 
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people are not content with the Presby- 
terian mission educational policy of train- 
ing them first in Bulu (one of the trade 
languages) and then in French. They are 
demanding education in their own tribal 
language and in French. Whereas in 
earlier days a small tribe regarded the 
acceptance of Bulu as more or less inev- 
itable, now many of the people have 
strong reactions against what seems an 
unnecessary impediment in their acquir- 
ing a proper education. Of course, the 
real desire of the people is for a French 
education, for this opens up to them all 
the material and social advantages of the 
rapidly developing country. However, if 
they have to take less, then they want 
something in their own language, but not 
a halfway measure. 

Though the details of this process of 
making people aware of themselves are 
different from one area to another, nev- 
ertheless the fundamental reaction of the 
people still remains. They are not only 
aware of the national destiny of their 
people; they are also increasingly con- 
scious of the tribal unit of which they 
are members. For this unit they are de- 
manding recognition. Part of this recogni- 
tion is the possession of a literature in 
their own language — the most important 
symbol of the ethnic unity of a people. 


Languages in the Urban Centers 


In the huge urban centers which are 
growing up all over Africa, it is inevitable 
that languages will not only influence, but 
be influenced. For one thing, in such 
multilingual regions the spread of trade 
languages is inevitable, for communication 
cannot settle in linguistically defined 
tribal lines. 

On the other hand, in such urban cen- 
ters the people do tend to congregate, 
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wherever possible, according to linguistic 
groupings. However, even when the people 
cannot settle in linguistically defined 
areas, they tend to form all kinds of soci- 
eties, of which a common language is the 
most important factor determining mem- 
bership. Even when most of the people 
speak a trade or colonial language, they 
still tend to form their social clubs along 
older tribal lines, and hence language 
lines. Interestingly enough, whereas in the 
rural areas the clan organization was the 
dominant factor in social grouping, in the 
large urban areas the identity of language 
is the fundamental feature. 


As the people drift more and more into 
the urban centers, they tend to give up 
older tribal “markings”: e.g. distinctive 
scarification, filing of teeth, extraction of 
certain teeth, designs painted on the body, 
and characteristic tribal ornaments. These 
more readily visible symbols are rapidly 
being supplanted by the almost sole dis- 
tinction of language. In previous times 
language was only one of several evident 
symbols designating one’s tribal relation- 
ship. At present, language is becoming a 
relatively more and more significant 
symbol. 


What of the Future? 


In view of the many diverse devel- 
opments in contemporary African society, 
especially in Central and West Africa, can 
we make any valid predictions as to the 
shape of things to come, as far as lan- 
guage is concerned? We have already 
suggested some of these in our treatments 
of trade, colonial, and national languages. 
However, there is a very special sense in 
which language will be an important fact 
in the social structure of African societies, 
especially in the independent countries. 


In the first place, in these independent 
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countries the elite will in all likelihood 
be trilingual. That is to say, they will 
speak the colonial language (which in one 
way or another will function as the 
national language), at least one trade lan- 
guage (for they will have to carry on 
affairs with those who do not speak the 
colonial language), and in most instances 
a tribal language (that is to say, the lan- 
guage of their parents or home commu- 
nity). 

The middle class will be predominantly 
bilingual. They will speak at least one 
trade language, usually the dominant trade 
language of the area, and their own tri- 
bal tongue. Of course, the more progres- 
sive of the middle class will seek to acquire 
the national language, and will find that 
its acquisition is one of the most impor- 
tant means as well as requisites for en- 
trance into the elite group. 


The lower class will be predominantly 
monolingual. These will be the villagers, 
living in rural areas and speaking their 
own tribal tongue. Almost inevitably, 
however, they will have to learn something 
of a trade language, especially if they 
become day laborers in the mines, facto- 
ries, or on the plantations. The acquisi- 
tion of certain technical skills, plus ability 
to communicate in the trade language, 
will make them eligible for the upper 
lower class or lower middle class, and 
these persons are likely to want their 
children educated in the national language 
in order to acquire upper middle class 
membership, and if at all possible, a 
place among the elite. 

There is a real sense, of course, in 
which this is an oversimplification. In 
the first place, in a relatively short time 
many people in the upper class are likely 
to cease speaking a tribal language, un- 
less it is important for social grouping 
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or for “identification with the masses.” 
Moreover, the middle class will increas- 
ingly learn more of the national language 
in order to share in the greater mate- 
rial benefits. The lower class will be com- 
pelled to learn a trade language as urbani- 
zation and_ industrialization increases. 
Accordingly, within a generation or so 
the upper class is likely to be predomi- 
nantly speakers of the colonial language 
and a trade language; the middle class 
will vary between those who speak the 
colonial and the trade language and those 
who speak a trade language and a tribal 
language,' with those in the latter cate- 
gory becoming increasingly fewer. In the 
meanwhile, the lower class will be increas- 
ingly more bilingual. 

We would not want to exaggerate the 
role of language in the emerging social 
structure, for there are many other factors, 
such as education, technical competence, 
capacity for leadership, wealth, and abil- 
ity to communicate. Note, however, that 
these “sanctions” in the new social struc- 
ture are not the old ones (clan member- 
ship, hereditary privileges, religious pre- 
rogatives, etc.). On the other hand, it 
would be equally wrong to overlook the 
significance of language, not only as an 
important mechanism in the formation 
and maintenance of the new social struc- 
ture, but as important symbols of social 
status. 


1 It is important to note, however, in speak- 
ing of trade languages we do not include 
only those whose structure is a highly sim- 
plified one. We mean any important tribal 
language which because of its commercial 
significance has become extended beyond the 
immediate tribal boundaries and is thus a 
significant means of fairly wide communica- 
tion. To this extent it is possible that a man’s 
own tribal language would also be a trade 
language. 











PART TWO 


Christianity in 


Human Cultures 


HERE follows a group of articles dealing with some of the cultural variables 
involved in the spread and growth of the church. For example, “The Meo 
—an Incipient Church,” by G. Linwood Barney, describes the sudden 
thrust of a people’s movement toward Christ among the Meo people of Laos, 
and the many cultural relocations and changes which took place in the 
first few years of that movement. William D. Reyburn’s “The Church, 
Male and Female,” analyzes the cultural factors behind the predominantly 
female membership of the church in French Cameroun. These articles and 
the others describe the church in society and the role of cultural institutions, 
the norms of society, in the structuring of the church. 








G. Linwood Barney 


The Meo— 


an Incipient Church 


Or THE 45,000 Meo in the area around 
Xieng Khouang Province, in Laos (Indo- 
china), about 4,500 have become profes- 
sing Christians since May 1950. During 
this same period, about 1,500 Khmu, a 
neighboring group of different culture, 
have also accepted Christianity. They had 
heard of it, but never in a comprehensive 
manner. How has Christianity spread as 
an innovation in Meo culture? 


The Meo people of Xieng Khouang 
represent part of the great numbers who 
have drifted southward from China, where 
they are known as Miao, into Northern 
Indochina and Thailand. Roux, who has 
followed their development for four dec- 
ades, feels that the trail of their “slash 
and burn” clearings and other changes 
that they have wrought in the land would 
indicate that they first entered Laos and 
Vietnam about 120 to 140 years ago.' 
According to my informants, their ances- 
tors first entered Xieng Khouang Prov- 
ince about a century ago. They located, 
as is their custom, in the highlands and 
on mountain ridges, where the elevation 


1 Roux, Henri: “Quelques Minorités Eth- 
niques du Nord-Indochine,” France-Asie, No. 
92-93, p. 388. 
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runs from 4,000 to 8,000 feet. The Meo 
still reflect their influence from China by 
many loan words from Chinese. 


A Protestant mission had been in opera- 
tion in North Laos for about fifteen years 
when the first missionaries entered Xieng 
Khouang in 1940. The ministry of these 
new missionaries was abruptly interrupted 
by World War II. At this initial entry, 
little or no contact was made with the 
general Meo population, which was sel- 
dom to be seen in town (a Lao com- 
munity). It was not until late 1949 that 
a young missionary couple again took up 
residence in Xieng Khouang and began 
a study of the Lao language, the language 
of the culturally dominant group and of 
the government of Laos. Catholic mission- 
aries also had some contact with the Meo, 
with little if any response. 

Xieng Khouang town, with a popula- 
tion of about 1,500, is the administrative 
center for the province and serves as the 
home of Tubi, the highest Meo official in 
all Laos. Tubi is appointed by the federal 
government to be representative for the 
Meo population of Laos to the Laotian 
government. 

We will use May 1950 as the time of 
initial contact between the Meo and 
Christianity. As background for under- 
standing its entry among them, we give 
a description of the cultural setting at the 
time of contact, but limit the description 
to those factors which are relevant to the 
introduction of Christianity. An account 
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of the early dissemination of Christianity 
will follow. In this connection we shall 
see the early beginnings of church devel- 
opment until the time of the evacuation 
of the missionaries because of Viet Minh 
(Communist) war action in 1953. Next, 
the church as it existed after eighteen 
months of Communist occupation is de- 
scribed and its further development dur- 
ing the next twelve months is indicated. 
Finally, this data will be interpreted in 
the light of anthropological theory, with 
a projection of developments into the fu- 
ture. 


Meo Culture at the Time 
of Contact: May 1950 


Rice is the basic food staple for the 
Meo, although corn is grown and used 
when necessary. The Meo are the only 
people in the whole Xieng Khouang area 
to grind corn in rotating stone corn mills. 
They are famous for their horses, which 
are usually somewhat larger than the 
typical horse in Southeast Asia. They are 
proud of these animals, care for them 
fondly, train them well, and produce a 
beast of burden whose sure-footedness and 
stamina on the steep rugged trails is 
amazing. Cattle, goats, pigs, chickens, and 
dogs make up the remainder of the 
livestock common in a Meo village. 


A village may number from one large 
household (I visited one with thirty-five 
members) to a village with as many as 
forty households. Usually a household 
consists of the conjugal family with 
occasional additional elderly members or 
a married son who remains temporarily 
until his own house is built. 

Clan members do not marry within the 
clan, and usually several clans will be 
represented in one village. Polygyny is 
practiced, usually as the result of adding 
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the widow of a deceased brother. One case 
of polygyny was observed in which a man 
had married sisters. Wealthier men, like 
Tubi, may have several wives, but the 
“big wife” is considered most important 
and accompanies him at public functions. 
Trial marriage, a normal practice, is 
carried on with a semblance of disap- 
proval by the girl’s parents. Marriage is 
contracted through intermediaries but is 
not actualized until the young man has 
earned and paid the agreed bride-price. 
Thus girls may get married soon after 
puberty, but men are often eighteen to 
twenty years old before they have suffi- 
cient funds to meet the contract price. 


Every Meo household has an opium 
poppy field. This provides the cash 
income. French administrators declared 
that an estimated sixty to seventy percent 
of the Meo adult male population had been 
addicted to the opium habit. The women 
seldom use it except in severe illness and 
suffering. Boys may be introduced to it, 
but their frequent use of it is frowned 
upon until after marriage. 

The village chief is the most powerful 
political figure in a village and, although 
not commonly a dictator, he is highly 
respected; when he gives an explicit 
command it is obeyed. His house is 
usually large enough to accommodate thic 
entire village when a meeting is called. 

The shaman, who probably holds status 
below that of the chief, is considered 
necessary in any Meo village. Indeed, 
many villages have any number of them. 
Their duties take much of their time, 
and they are reimbursed considerably. 
The shaman and the chief seem to operate 
in different phases of life and thus have 
little cause for conflict. The shaman is 
expected to serve the people. Some of his 
functions are: (1) protecting the newborn 
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child from evil spirits by placing fetish 
bands on his neck and limbs; (2) per- 
forming rituals at funeral and marriage 
ceremonies and reciting long dirges at 
the former; (3) securing protection for 
a rice field at planting time; (4) securing 
protection for trail and hunting expedi- 
tions; and (5) performing extensive rit- 
uals for the sick, including the sacrific- 
ing of a chicken or some animal offered 
by the family of the sick person. 

The Meo culture is rich in a folklore 
which is handed down in couplet form 
and may be recited for days. The folklore 
and present day practices reflect their 
deep belief in a spirit world. They believe 
in a supreme deity, Fua-Tai, who created 
everything but who has become uninter- 
ested in mankind. The Meo are left at 
the mercy of the spirits who make 
constant demands on them for offerings 
and sacrifices. They even set up the 
specifications for the home, requiring 
them to be made of hand-hewn boards 
erected in vertical position. Board shingles 
form the roof. A central part of the house 
contains an altar for the spirits. 


Another factor which has bearing on 
the subject of this paper is the relation- 
ship between the Meo and another tribal 
people, the Khmu. The latter live in the 
foothills and have adopted much of the 
Lao culture, but are animistic much like 
the Meo. Their relationship with the Meo 
is one of mutual respect with no marked 
friendship or hostility. 


Patterns of Culture Change 


In the ten years that had passed since 
the brief stay of missionaries in Xieng 
Khouang before World War II and the 
re-entry of new missionaries in 1949, 
circumstances had changed. Trends of cul- 
ture change were evident among the Meo. 
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Reasons are only speculative. Perhaps 
newer generations were breaking from 
older traditions due to the migrations. 
Perhaps Japanese control had given tem- 
porary equal status to Meo and Lao alike. 
Perhaps the personality characteristics of 
the Meo, their aggressiveness, alertness, 
inquisitiveness, etc., built up until internal 
combustion revealed itself in an external 
manner. 


Today the Meo descend in large num- 
bers upon the market. They have little 
produce to trade, but they make their 
purchases with opium and silver. (Seldom 
will the Meo offer or accept any form of 
paper currency.) The Meo who, ten years 
before, were seldom seen in town now not 
only attend market but occasionally take 
up residence near town and obtain em- 
ployment there. Many Meo youth, with 
Tubi’s encouragement, have enrolled in 
the town school, where they can acquire 
the equivalent of an eighth-grade educa- 
tion. Few actually remain in school for 
more than a couple of years, but some 
have completed this schooling and are 
now in attendance in the lycée at 
Vientiane, and one Meo, a Christian, is 
in college in Saigon. 

Meanwhile, in some Meo villages, 
education is considered a real attainment 
and some Laotian teachers have been paid 
wages above that of the Laotian school 
to open school in the Meo villages for the 
local youth. Such schools are rather 
unorganized, but they have helped toward 
some literacy in the Lao language. Mission 
records show that approximately three or 
four per cent of the Meo are literate. This 
percentage would increase with closer 
proximity to town. Learning Lao is con- 
sidered by the Meo as a necessary evil in 
order to gain prestige and advancement. 
(Many are now obtaining semiofficial 
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positions with the government.) Already 
the Lao, who have dominated the eco- 
nomic and political scene, sense the rising 
tide of the Meo society. Regardless of 
what may have triggered these new 
developments in the Meo culture, they 
must be considered along with the more 
static cultural traits described above as 
part of the over-all setting into which 
Christianity was introduced. Certain ele- 
ments were conducive to its acceptance, 
while others were in direct opposition 
to it. 


Introduction of Christianity 


In May of 1950 the missionary family 
residing in Xieng Khouang left to attend 
a conference of missionaries in Vietnam. 
A young Khmu tribesman from the 
province of Luang Prabang came to the 
mission station to watch the property and 
also to let the local population realize 
that the missionary had left only tem- 
porarily. This young man, Nai Kheng, 
went about town telling of his Christian 
faith. One who listened intently was Po 
Si, an old Meo shaman who lived close to 
town. He stated that a female shaman had 
prophesied two years before that in two 
years someone would come to tell them 
about the true God, Fua-Tai. Po Si was 
convinced that Nai Kheng was telling him 
about the same God and became a pro- 
fessing Christian. He took Nai Kheng to 
his own village, where the chief led his 
entire group in expressing faith in Fua- 
Tai-Yesu, as Jesus came to be called in 
Meo. Kheng was then taken to the village 
of the female shaman who had made the 
prediction mentioned above. After listen- 
ing to Nai Kheng’s message, she stated 
firmly that she was convinced that this 
was the one of whom she had spoken, 
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and she led her village in placing faith in 
Fua-Tai-Yesu. 

With this, other villages in the area 
sent for Nai Kheng, who traveled almost 
constantly relating the simple events of 
Christ’s life and the means of salvation 
through faith in him. After being delayed 
weeks by a typhoon, the missionary 
returned and was amazed to find nearly 
1,000 Meo tribespeople who had an- 
nounced their faith in Christ. 

The missionary then accompanied Nai 
Kheng and Po Si to the villages of the 
new Christians where, by request of some 
and consent of others, he removed and 
destroyed all fetishes from their bodies, 
homes, fields, etc. This became an ex- 
pected ritual on the part of any new con- 
vert. The Christians refer very frequently 
to their freedom from the spirits, explain- 
ing that the evil spirit, Tlan, is more 
powerful than man but less powerful 
than Fua-Tai, who through his Son, 
Yesu, has again become intensely inter- 
ested in man and thus liberates him from 
the power and effects of the evil spirits. 
This faith in Fua-Tai-Yesu is very real, 
as is evidenced by the manner in which 
the Meo, with no exhortation from the 
missionary, travel widely in the area 
telling others about their newly found 


faith. 


At this time another missionary fluent 
in the Lao language came to Xieng 
Khouang to teach in a hastily formed 


catechist Bible school. (No missionary 
spoke Meo; all communication was car- 
ried on through interpreters.) The first 
session was attended by about thirty-five 
students. Every village having Christians 
sent at least one representative who could 
understand Lao and who was respected by 
the members of the village. Some of these 
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individuals had attended one to six years 
in the public school. 

Church services were conducted in 
Xieng Khouang at one o'clock every 
Sunday afternoon and were attended by 
200 to 300 people. A temporary structure 
of bamboo and thatch was erected for 
these services. 


THE MEO — AN 


Beginning Linguistic Analysis 


In 1951 my family and I arrived in 
Kieng Khouang to undertake reduction 
of the Meo language to writing. I used a 
monolingual approach as I knew no Lao 
and therefore had no intermediary lan- 
guage. Gradually I learned not only the 
language but many of the underlying 
facets of the Meo culture. In early 1952 
the other missionaries left for furlough 
and I was left in charge of the work. 
Sharing the responsibility was Pastor 
Sali, an ordained Lao clergyman (actually 
he was of Lao and Vietnamese descent), 
who quickly picked up a practical knowl- 
edge of Meo and was a great help in 
ministering to the church. All missionary- 
national communication was carried on 
in Meo. Only the Bible school, now taught 
by Sali, continued in Lao, and this be- 
cause of a ruling by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Almost exclusive use of the Meo lan- 
guage broke down barriers and brought 
to light Meo practices which were in 
contradiction to American Christianity 
and some which seemed to oppose the 
Judeo-Christian tradition everywhere. 
However, the main concern at this stage 
was to establish the Meo in the Christian 
faith, which in its essential element is a 
God-man relationship apart from cultural 
factors of any particular society. 

Just prior to my arrival in Xieng 
Khouang, another event of considerable 
importance took place. Tubi, the Meo 
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leader, became intensely interested in 
Christianity and attended the services 
regularly with his family. He called the 
missionary and the catechists to his home 
and stated his intention of having a Chris- 
tian home. He did not want to go on 
record as having become a Christian him- 
self because of the Buddhist government, 
but his entire family, including his sev- 
eral wives and all the children, expressed 
their faith, and Tubi requested that all 
fetishes be destroyed. His principal wife 
has been a faithful adherent and sup- 
porter of the local church and was in the 
first group to be baptized. This led to 
even greater receptiveness among the Meo 
population and was directly responsible 
for the conversion of a Meo district chief, 
Sai Pao, who was responsible for many 
villages and has himself been instrumental 
in guiding a large number of those under 
him into the Christian faith. 


Like the expanding ripples caused by 
a stone thrown into water, the dissemina- 
tion of Christianity began to spread out 
from Xieng Khouang and continues to- 
day. By March of 1953, about 2,000 Meo 
and 1,000 Khmu had become Christians. 
One could travel about four days from 
Xieng Khouang before he reached the 
periphery of the movement. 


At this juncture, the Viet Minh Com- 
munists struck from across the border. 
Xieng Khouang was one of the first 
places to fall into Red hands. No time was 
allowed for preparing the Meo for the 
sudden forced departure of the mission- 
aries and Sali. Left behind were fourteen 
catechists who had had training for 
about two years and six others who had 
received training for six months. It must 
be noted that there were also several 
strong lay Christian leaders who were 
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very earnest in their Christian conduct 
and witness. 


Upon my departure, I was greatly 
disturbed about the future of this young 
church, fearing that it was not too well 
established, wondering whether I should 
have pushed the Meo into a system of 
Christian ethics, and questioning the real 
stability of the faith of the Meo. 


Before moving to a description of the 
situation eighteen months later, when 
missionaries could again make residence 
in Xieng Khouang, I should like to 
recount three personal experiences which 
illustrate developments in the thinking of 
the Meo. Each of these situations arose 
spontaneously, although one might legit- 
imately ask, “Did these concepts arise 
within these individuals, or did they 
result from their associations with the 
missionaries?” It would be nice to think 
that the former was the case. 


The Marriage Ceremony 


Tua Pao, a twenty-year-old catechist, 
was engaged to be married. He had paid 
the bride-price and approached me as to 
the manner in which he should get 
married, since he did not wish to follow 
the traditional form completely. After 
discussion, elements of the Meo culture 
which were not related to the spirits were 
retained and a simple Christian ritual 
was added to produce an over-all cer- 
emony which the Meo have followed with 
enthusiasm. In substance the entire pro- 
cedure includes the usual overtures to the 
girl’s parents by an intermediary of the 
young man, an agreed amount of bride- 
price, reciprocal feasts by both families, 
and then the brief ceremony at the bride’s 
home when neck bands are exchanged 
and a local pastor or catechist asks God’s 
seal of blessing on this new home. Then 
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the couple go to live in the young man’s 
village. Tua Pao’s wedding was the first 
Christian Meo wedding, but many others 
have followed. 


Trial Marriage 


Ntrua, an informant sixteen years old, 
raised the question of trial marriage. He 
had been a Christian for two years. Now 
he was approaching the age when young 
men practiced trial marriage. The Meo 
parents offer only a semblance of disap- 
proval when the young man spends the 
night with their daughter. Actually she 
is allowed to sleep on a platform apart 
from the rest of the family and the young 
male intruder is expected to come and 
go surreptitiously between the time that 
family retires and arises. This may con- 
tinue for some time until the young 
couple decides that it does or does not 
want to become recognized by the com- 
munity as husband and wife. If they do 
not want to continue, then each looks 
elsewhere for another partner. Appar- 
ently the Meo have frowned upon a 
repeated change of partners, considering 
this to be immoral and not for the real 
purpose of securing a wife. Ntrua ques- 
tioned the practice in either form for the 
Christian. I discussed the problem with 
him without making any ruling. Ntrua 
drew his own conclusion that he could 
better follow Christ by not following this 
practice. He became quite influential in 
encouraging other youths to do the same. 


Opium as a Source of Income 


A Meo tribesman of about forty years 
of age, who had achieved wealth accord- 
ing to Meo standards, approached me. He 
had enough rice fields to keep his house- 
hold but had been very successful in the 
production of opium. He was not addicted 
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to it himself, but stated that he felt it 
was improper for a Christian to use 
opium and therefore questioned whether 
he should even grow it. He stated that the 
opium hindered the Meo from working 
the way he should, eventually making him 
a “murky” thinker, and kept him in a 
state of poverty. I discussed other possi- 
bilities for cash income. Finally, of his 
own volition, the man turned to raising 
market produce instead of opium and 
reported that he was doing well. 


Other cases could be related, but these 
brief accounts give some indication of 
the alert Meo mind, his intense persua- 
sion of the Christian faith, and perhaps 
some of the reasons for the content in 
the next section of this paper. 


After the Occupation 


On our return, it seemed that everyone 
had some experience to relate in which 
his faith had proven effective during the 
dificult and meager days of the occupa- 
tion. Space does not permit giving these 
accounts. Except for two abbreviated 
contacts, the Christians had been sep- 
arated from the missionaries during this 
entire period of eighteen months. Per- 
haps a little comparison will give a quick 
glimpse of what transpired. 


In March of 1953, there were about 
2,000 Christian Meo living in fifty-six 
scattered villages which were located from 
an hour to four days’ travel from Xieng 
Khouang. Ten villages had chapels. 
Catechists were supported, the mission and 
the Christians sharing equally. Most of 
the Christians came to the missionary for 
advice and counsel. In September 1954, 
the Meo Christians numbered between 
3,000 and 3,500 and seventy-three villages 
had Christians. They extended to six 
days’ travel from Xieng Khouang. The 
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church had continued without mission 
funds. There was a matured Christian 
concept among many of the Christians, 
as was evidenced by their ability to make 
decisions concerning the interpretation of 
Christianity in their own conduct. The 
catechists were often sought out for coun- 
sel. Some of the catechists had not been 
too effective as leaders but others had 
developed splendidly. We were deeply 
impressed by the strides made by the 
Christians of Xieng Khouang. 


The movement continues. Later reports 
number the Meo Christians over 4,000. 
These live in some ninety-six villages, 
with forty-two villages professing to be 
one hundred per cent Christian. 

Organizational developments have also 
appeared. Lay leaders are selected from 
each village by the Christians in that vil- 
lage. Generally, these men have the com- 
bined qualities of being typically Meo so 
as to be respected by the Meo population 
and also meet what the Meo understand 
to be the Scriptural requirements of a 
deacon. The Meo are very ethnocentric 
and have grown to assume Christianity 
is as much Meo as it is American. Often 
a village has not expressed an interest in 
Christianity until its members are con- 
vinced that it is not just Western cul- 
ture. 

The school for catechists is taught by 
a missionary and by Sali, with forty 
catechists attending. A new development 
has been short-term schools conducted for 
the deacons and slanted to help them in 
discharging effectively their spiritual re- 
sponsibilities. Special conferences at 
Christmas and Easter are attended by 
groups numbering 1,200 to 1,800. A 
national church organization has been 
formed with an executive board consisting 
of Sali as president, a catechist as sec- 
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retary, a group of laymen as keepers of 
the treasury, and representatives from 
the Lao, Meo, and Khmu ethnic groups. 
The missionary is adviser. 


Along with this progress there remain 
factors which present and will continue 
to present problems for some time. Some 
of these have developed from mission 
programs; others have been a_ natural 
development caused by the contact of Meo 
culture with Christianity; still others are 
the fault of neither, but the result of 
extraneous circumstances. 


As natural result of the culture contact 
there are such issues as follow: (1) the 
used and production of opium; (2) the 
practice of polygamy, by choice and by 
inheritance; (3) the practice of trial 
marriage; and (4) misconceptions and 
misinterpretations occurring most’ com- 
monly at the periphery of the Christian 
community. For example, at one time a 
Meo trinity developed with three men 
representing God as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. They had quite a following 
until Holy Spirit died in trying to fly, as 
a dove, from a high elevation. 

Some problems have arisen as a result 
of mission administration. The time ele- 
ment here has not always been made 
clear in mission reports, and much 
improvement has been made, as will be 
indicated in the next section. Included 
among these problems are those arising 
from the following procedures: (1) de- 
spite eighteen months of self-support, the 
mission again became engaged in giving 
a subsidy to the catechists; (2) the mis- 
sion has contributed largely to the plan- 
ning and erection of a permanent church 
building in Xieng Khouang, and likewise 
of school buildings; (3) the curriculum 
and teaching in the Bible school is under 
mission domination; (4) the church 
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constitution began to be formulated by 
a committee consisting of three mission- 
aries and only two nationals, both Lao; 
(5) allocations and assignments of cate- 
chists have been made by the mission- 
aries; (6) the missionaries have per- 
formed most of the church ordinances; 
(7) the missionary handled all funds, 
both mission and local offerings; and (8) 
the Christians have had the concept that 
somehow the missionary had greater in- 
fluence with God than did the catechists. 

The constant threat of renewal of Com- 
munist aggression and the soaring infla- 
tional trend are further factors that create 
new problems and add to some of those 
just listed. 


Analysis and Evaluation 


Despite many mistakes by commission 
and omission on the part of the mission- 
aries, I do not feel presumptuous in 
concluding that Christianity has been 
well received by the Meo and that the 
process of acculturation has been much 
more than a superficial one. A cynic 
might add, “And this in spite of mission- 
aries.” 


I should like to attempt an analysis of 
the data which has been given above in 
light of conclusions and principles that 
anthropologists have postulated in other 
studies of culture contact. 


First, in reference to the introduction 
of Christianity to the Meo, the mission- 
ary is an indirect factor. Nai Kheng, a 
Khmu, might be considered the innovator 
in that he was the carrier. However, 
more important is the fact that Po Si, a 
well-known shaman, became the first 
convert and in a very real sense was the 
innovator. It was Po Si who arranged for 
Nai Kheng to visit the Meo villages and 
accompanied him on these visits, giving 
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personal testimony to the reality of his 
newly found faith and urging the Meo to 
give audience to this Khmu_ catechist. 
Following this pattern, in village after 
village, it has been the chiefs and shamans 
who have led their people in an accept- 
ance of Christianity. This was given 
further support by Tubi, the Meo leader, 
and very active support by Sai Pao, the 
district chief. Though Po Si was the 
innovator in the first instance, one might 
say that there have been many innovators 
in different villages and districts, and 
nearly always a prominent person has 
been the initiator. Christianity has bene- 
fited from the prestige derived from these 
respected individuals. “With respect to 
prestige, the relation between the inno- 
vator and his innovations is a reciprocal 
one. The fact that he introduced it reflects 
some glory on him, but the new thing 
becomes associated with him in the minds 
of the group and gains or loses its poten- 
tialities for conferring prestige upon those 
who accept it later according to what his 
status may be.’”? 

The acceptance of Christianity through- 
out the Meo population bears out Linton’s 
further comment in this connection, that 
a new innovation will filter down in a 
culture from those of high status to those 
of a lower status, but seldom does it 
climb from a low status group to a high 
status group.? 

A second factor which is very impor- 
tant in this study is the manner in which 
the innovation was introduced. Nai Kheng 
was himself a young convert. He re- 
counted only his faith in Christ, the 
procedure for attaining this faith, and 


2Linton, Ralph: Acculturation in Seven 


American Indian Tribes. D. Appleton Cen- 


tury Co., New York, 1940. p. 473. 
3Ibid., p. 474. 
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finally could give, in simple story form, 
some of the episodes from the life of 
Christ. He knew little or nothing of 
ecclesiasticism. Therefore his message did 
what the missionary’s usually does not. 
It dealt with matters which point more 
directly to Christian faith without the 
cultural trappings inherent in the mission- 
ary’s presentation. It seems that Nai 
Kheng unwittingly established a pattern 
which the misionary followed and by 
which Christianity spread rapidly in 
Xieng Khouang. Emile Cailliet asserts, 
“...We should realize that no Christian 
approach to culture is safe which does not 
begin by disengaging Christian truth 
from the cultural forms in which it has 
been embedded.” 

A third factor closely related to the 
one just mentioned is the splendid rapport 
between the missionary and the Meo in 
the Xieng Khouang area. There was a 
marked hesitancy on the part of the mis- 
sionaries to pressurize the Christians to 
abandon all their practices, since the 
former were not sure of the significance 
of the practices to the Meo themselves. 
If contact with Christianity resulted in 
some conflict with the Meo culture, it 
became apparent to the Meo himself and 
he struggled with the problem, as in the 
three cases studied above. 

The new objects . . . moral stand- 
ards and religious beliefs must be 
introduced through native authority 
and acceptance, so that natives 
themselves can work out the conse- 
quent changes or cultural and so- 
cial adjustments. They alone can do 
this, and it takes time, experience, 
and experiment. 

Of course, this may seem frustrat- 


4Cailliet, Emile: The Christian Approach 
to Culture. D. Appleton Century Co., New 
York, 1940. p. 15. 
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ing to the eflicient administrator or 
zealous missionary, but the devel- 
opment of a people in culture has 
no meaning apart from their contin- 
uing as a people with an integrated 
social and cultural system. A people 
cannot be preserved by authority, 
and no people is willing to be “pre- 
served.” A people lives from within 
or dies without.> 
It seems possible ... to support 
the following generalization: people 
resist changes that threaten basic 
securities; they resist proposed 
changes they do not understand; 
they resist being forced to change.® 
The first strong action by the mission- 
ary in the destruction of the fetishes met 
with the approval of the Christians and 
the function of these items was substituted 
for through Christian practices, often 
nothing more than simple prayer. Thus 
there appeared to be little conflict within 
the culture as a result of taking away the 
fetishes and the cessation of the shaman’s 
practices. There is only one case known 
to me in which a village reverted to its 
powerful drum fetish. This village was 
located at the periphery of the Christian 
movement and perhaps had not received 
sufficient teaching and thereby as clear 
an understanding of Christian faith. 
Some of the problems which are given 
above in three classifications have been 
greatly reduced or solved in very recent 
months. Allocations and assignments of 
catechists are now made by the executive 
committee of the recently formed national 
church. Rites are now performed by Sali 
and licensed Meo catechists. Baptism and 


5 Elkin, A. P.: Social Anthropology in Mela- 
nesia. Oxford University Press, London, 1953. 
p. 148. 

6 Spicer, Edward: H.: Human Problems in 
Technological Change. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1952. p. 18. 
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communion are extended to those who 
are approved by local church committees 
in conference with the catechist respon- 
sible for the group. Delegation of authority 
to the catechists has resulted in the Chris- 
tians’ placing more confidence in them 
and going to them for counsel where they 
would probably have gone to the mission- 
ary. 

Mission funds are handled by the mis- 
sionary and are generally used for mis- 
sion expense, while church funds are 
handled and administered by the national 
church. Other measures in progress in- 
clude a three-year program whereby a 
third of the subsidy to the catechists 
will be removed each year and will be 
replaced by local church support. Thus 
by 1958 the church should be self-support- 
ing. 

Inflation has made the cutting of the 
subsidy difficult, but it has had its ben- 
efits. It has prevented the erection of a 
rather elaborate church in Xieng 
Khouang, although the structure will still 
not seem natural to the tribespeople. One 
questions whether they themselves would 
even have the technology for repairs. 

Thus far, polygamy, the use of opium. 
and trial marriage have been considered 
difficult problems which will have to be 
handled within the society in time and 
as their faith takes on clearer manifesta- 
tion within the framework of the Meo 
culture. I believe these problems can be 
worked out if the missionary does not 
insist on enforcing the attitudes of his own 
culture toward these items. 

Bride-price, frowned upon by many 
missionaries, has not been considered evil 
by the missionaries in Xieng Khouang. 
since it is a cultural trait which gives a 
measure of solidarity to the Meo mar- 
riage. It functions as a proof of the young 
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man’s worth and his esteem for the girl. 
At the same time, it serves to discourage 
divorce, which would necessitate a finan- 
cial adjustment. Bride-price to the Meo 
does not mean female slavery or a 
purchase of a piece of property. Hence it 
should be retained because of its function 
in giving stability to the family and thus 
to the culture. 

Missionaries commonly refer to the 
concept of an “indigenous church” as 
though it were some magical formula 
consisting of three ingredients: self-sup- 
port, self-government, and self-propaga- 
tion. 

In Xieng Khouang self-propagation has 
developed naturally. Self-support was 
practically established during the Com- 
munist occupation but was partially un- 
dermined by the new mission subsidy. It 
is now being reintroduced with difficulty, 
by the three-year plan. The committee of 
three missionaries and two nationals 
working on the constitution has been 
dissolved, but self-covernment is far from 
a reality. There necds to be a definite 
program put into action whereby the 
nationals will be given experience in 
administration of church and school in 
order that they may be adequately pre- 
pared to take over an_ ever-increasing 
amount of the administrative responsibil- 
ities. 

{ had opportunity to observe mission- 
ary work in other parts of Laos, in Viet- 
nam, and in Thailand. There are certain 
principles which I believe should be basic 
in missionary work. There is not space to 
draw comparisons from other areas, 
although such would be most helpful in 
giving more support to these principles. 
I have seen groups who have been Chris- 
tian for twenty years but are not as rooted 
in local culture as the church in Xieng 
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Khouang. Other groups are completely 
in operation without missionary supervi- 
sion. Thus drawing on personal observa- 
tion and the wealth of anthropological 
material available, I would make the 
following summary statement. 


The missionary’s goal should be: (1) 
to present Christianity apart from the 
implications of the missionary’s own cul- 
ture, since he recognizes the latter to 
be entirely relative and not essential to 
the establishment of a God-man relation- 
ship for the individual who is the recip- 
ient of Christian faith; (2) not to be 
satisfied with the threefold standard 
traditionally used to indicate an indig- 
enous church, but to be satisfied only as 
essential Christian faith takes root deep 
in a culture and the resulting Christian 
society makes outward manifestation and 
takes organizational form within the 
framework of the local culture; and (3) 
to become, thereby, dispensable to the 
continuance of the local church and yet 
be in such a place of rapport with the 
local church that he shall be welcomed as 
a guide and stimulus in the growth of the 
church. 


To accomplish this the missionary must 
be convinced that the nationals — the 
Meo for the sake of illustration — are not 
to become American church puppets but 
rather strong Christians although still 
Meo. He must be convinced that the Meo 
can be one hundred per cent Meo and 
still one hundred per cent Christian.’ 


I would propose that any culture, any 
society, and any member within a society 
may become Christian without losing the 
majority of its distinctive characteristics. 


7 Diasuke Kitagawa expresses this concept in 
his paper: “Racial and Cultural Relations 
in the Ministry to American Indians.” Natio- 
nal Council, New York, 1954. 
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The missionary introduces Christianity. 
Given time, its real essence will find its 
level in the depths of a culture, and when 
it has been accepted wholeheartedly on 
the level of basic values, acculturation will 
be possible and the necessary changes will 
be made from within. “A basic reforma- 
tion of personality takes place in the accul- 
turation process only when people and 
values of the dominant culture are success- 
fully attained.”® 


Efforts on the part of a missionary to 
bring about conformity to his denomina- 
tional background or even traditional 
American concepts will bring about, at 
best, a superficial church which will fade 
away should the missionary leave and 
which will not be likely to grow or spread 
beyond the area which the missionary 
himself is able to reach. 


8 Spindler, George, and Goldschmidt, Wal- 
ter: “Experimental Design in the Study of 
Cultural Change,” American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 58, p. 80. 


Christianity, as an innovation in any 
culture, will cause changes, but when 
properly introduced and cultivated it will 
produce a Christian ethic within the 
configuration of the pre-existing culture 
without having caused a disintegration of 
that culture. 

With my people, it is not so much 
what you say as how you say it, 
and who does the saying. 

To my people, one “let us do” is 
worth more than a thousand “you 
must do’s.” Africa is a child, but our 
paternalists fail to observe that this 
child is growing. They also forget 
that in many instances it is more 
important to work with than to work 
for.? 

The African clergyman and _ scholar 
who uttered those words re-echoes the 
thoughts of national Christians on most 
any mission field in the world. 

9Smith, Edwin W.: Aggrey in Africa. A 
study in black and white. Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Inc., New York, 1929. p. 2. 
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Conflicts and Contradictions 
in African Christianity 


IN MANY discussions of the gospel in 
African society, the fundamental and 
most basic question has been avoided. 
This is the question of the roots of 
Christianity in this society, for if we are 
attempting to bolster systems whose roots 
have never penetrated, we labor in vain. 


It is the desire of some mission boards, 
for example, to subsidize high-level theo- 
logical education in order that the church 
will have the leadership which this rapidly 
evolving society will need. However, a 
symptom of a very real problem may be 
seen in the fact that African pastors of 
the Presbyterian Church in the Cameroun 
have unanimously favored a higher intel- 
lectual training, but they are demanding 
a solid Presbyterian doctrine, with no 
desire to bring in anything which is not 
of the Calvinistic tradition and West- 
minster Confession. In other words, they 
fear a seminary which is open to argu- 
mentation from other than Presbyterian 
doctrinal lines. This fear is due to the 
insecurity of a weak establishment of 
Christianity in African society. 


The Conflicts in African Thinking 


It is true that a few African leaders 
have already been thoroughly instructed 
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in a solid Calvinistic position, and this 
for them is extremely important. It is 
important for any Presbyterian. However, 
consider the sociological fact that Africa 
is in search of a unity of thought and 
action. Africans everywhere are being 
asked by modern industrial and coloniz- 
ing societies to pass from nonliterate, 
primitive economies and ideologies direct- 
ly to modernization and_ technological 
ideas. This has not been the normal 
course of history. On the contrary, the 
history of the development of modern 
societies is radically and fundamentally 
opposed to such rapid and rootless transi- 
tions. Our own European society proceed- 
ed through the long and tedious evolu- 
tion from peasantry in a feudal world to 
the rise and fall of independent states and 
then to the gradual unity of national 
states accompanied by a slowly develop- 
ing system of political ideologies and 
economic power blocks. 

We may question whether such an 
evolution is necessary for nonliterate 
forest societies which have shown such a 
vast capacity to import and adopt Western 
ideas and materials. Since this appropria- 
tion of Western culture has been accom- 
plished so quickly and so easily, one is 
prone to ask if it has been personally and 
individually appropriated. Or is the real 
power of acceptance and innovation not 
contained in an all-embracing orientation 
which may be the real motivating force 
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and power. This merely displays itself in 
a temporal mass adaptation to outward 
circumstances, in this case Western ideas 
and material culture. 


Africans have been set upon by conflict- 
ing ideologies as colonization has devel- 
oped. The increase of these answers to 
man’s problems have come in the form 
of imperialism, colonialism, Communism, 
Christianity both Roman and Protestant, 
technology, foreign educational systems, 
new political structures, new desires and 
opportunities for giving the individual a 
meaningful role in a strained and break- 
ing society. These oppositions and con- 
tradictions cannot be adjusted indefinitely 
by even the most impressionable and ad- 
justable personality. There is a limit to 
the opposition of categories with which a 
human mind can contend. 


The Roots of Western Ideology 


Now it is quite easy for Westerners to 
sit together and disagree theologically, 
politically, socially, and in many other 
ways. The reason we can do so is that 
we are fairly sure and secure in our 
ideological base. Any change of opinion 
we can be fairly sure will not be an upset- 
ting of our entire tradition. Also, we 
must, as Europeans and Americans, think 
back and remember that the right to 
“agree to disagree” was purchased for 
us in wars and struggles across Europe in 
which numerous men and women were 
sacrificed for their ideas. To agree to 
disagree and to remain friends (Chris- 
tianity requires nothing less than love) 
is one of the greatest accomplishments of 
our history and the one which when lost 
leads always to the rise of a totalitarian 
system. The two best cases in our day are 
hierarchical Catholicism and Commu- 
nism. The roots of the antitotalitarian 
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attitude rest in the social realization of 
our Christian faith. The only alternative 
to the denial of the Christian faith ex- 
pressed in social democracy is toward 
some form of totalitarianism. 


Unfortunately, it was not the reformers 
of our faith who grasped this idea (John 
Calvin had a theologian who disagreed 
with him on the matter of baptism put 
to death). It was rather the human cry 
for justice which we know best in the 
French Revolution. However, we must 
remember that Roger Williams, in the 
Constitution of the State of Rhode Island, 
preceded and aided the ideological im- 
pulses of the French Revolution when he 
as a Protestant declared that all men were 
free to worship God as they wished. This 
came as a matter of fact in America after 
thousands of Europeans had died in the 
conflict in which such a revolutionary 
idea was seeking for a root. This idea 
was not born of Catholicism, nor is it 
supported by any totalitariam system. 
Hence I ask if it is a small matter that 
African pastors fail to find in their lives 
and in their system of values any root 
for such an orientation to theological dis- 
cussions. 


Development of African Leadership 


It is with genuine honesty and good- 
hearted Christian concern that mission 
boards should wish to finance a high- 
level academic seminary. However, the 
idea must be carefully thought through. 
African pastors must decide whether it 
would be better to have a core of Ph.D.’s 
and D.D.’s within the present mass con- 
stituency of the church, or to have a 
lower level of academic pastors and a 
more enlightened and rooted congrega- 
tion. This they must decide. The money 
required to produce a dozen Ph.D.’s 
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could prepare a hundred well-trained 
leaders if churches are ready to admit 
that they can have no transformation of 
their society and social problems unless 
Christianity finds its roots in the life of 
this human environment. By this I mean 
that the perplexing problems of lack of 
confidence and mutual trust, dependabil- 
ity, human responsibility, and a toler- 
able ordering of human justice cannot be 
achieved in the churches unless the 
people in those churches bring themselves 
and their alleged Christian faith to grips 
with the menacing problems contained in 
their attitudes and values. 

Much of the problem, admittedly, lies 
in the weaknesses created in the social 
and economic crises brought on by the 
attempt to become Europeans. However, 
it has not become evident that the two 
sets of values are in contradiction. The 
movement for independence reflects and 
should reflect the fact that there is a basic 
inequality between those opposing and 
unadjustable ideologies. Nationalism is 
not a solution to the African problem. 
It is merely an awareness of a problem. 
Nationalism does not even define the 
problem. From nationalism to independ- 
ence is a fairly sure move at this time. 
However, the crux of the problems lies 
beyond independence. This applies to the 
churches as well as to the territory. When 
an African pastor, the moderator of a 
synod, stands in this meeting and says 
his synod has not paid him for nine 
months, I am forced to ask myself if the 
Christians in that synod have taken Chris- 
tianity seriously or if they have merely 
adopted the form. The point to be taken 
seriously here is that allegiance to Christ, 
responsibility to God, personal relation to 
man’s eternal destiny involve the deepest 
revolution in the ideological history of 
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mankind. If this Christian conversion of 
the self remains an idea without confront- 
ing a human reality, it finds no raison 
d’etre, no living human witness to its 
truth, and it becomes another contradic- 
tion which must be discarded with the 
rest. 


The Roots of Christianity 
in African Society 


The gospel is a living testimony which 
must seek its roots in the lives of those 
who profess it both in their social struc- 
ture and in their ideals and hopes. The 
roots of Christianity cannot go down far 
in any society without confronting in a 
truly startling fashion human traditions. 
If Christianity finds its roots, it does so 
because it challenges and questions every 
aspect of the soil in which it seeks its 
rooting. This in no way implies that 
Christianity is merely a sociological in- 
stitution, but it does imply very strongly 
that a Christian lives and witnesses to his 
conversion in terms of a society and cul- 
tural form. This is the medium of his 
communication. This is the area of his 
Christian responsibility. He does not 
perform the task of the Holy Spirit. He 
witnesses through his living conversion 
to the power of the Spirit of God in 
Christian words and deeds. 

One cannot live and communicate 
Christian conversion without becoming 
sharply aware of a contradiction between 
being eternally related to God and tem- 
porarily related to man. Also, the Prot- 
estant conception of the Christian faith 
faces man with a personal responsibility 
to God. When a man assumes individually 
his responsibility to face his guilt (confess 
his sin) before God, and when two men 
have undergone this reorientation toward 
the individuality of sin and accompany- 
ing responsibility for personal decision 
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and action, responsibility to one’s fellow 
men must follow. It is possible for a half- 
Christian to conceive of a God-directed 
individuality that escapes the accompany- 
ing responsibility to man. However, this 
is a development in the loss of Christian- 
ity. Where there is love there is responsi- 
bility. True conversion means a concern 
for one’s fellow men. This is the begin- 
ning place for the roots of Christianity. 
The destruction of a society and the loss 
of a living force caused by responsible 
Christianity is an illusion. True love and 
concern cannot destroy meaning for a 
society. It must, however, come to grips 
within its own societal setting and bring 
about a truly Christian (this always 
means love and concern) orientation to 
societal forms and ideals. An individual 
who claims to have experienced God’s 
love in Christian conversion and who 
does not require therefore the accompany- 
ing conversion of his ideology is the most 
superficial kind of Christian. The roots 
of personal conversion grow from the 
totality of conversion. 


The Transformation of Society 


This does not mean that there is an 
evolution of conversion from a Christian 
in a primitive society to one in modern 
society. The lamentable decline of Chris- 
tianity in America is adequate proof of 
this. The weakening of Christianity as a 
living force always carries along nu- 
merous “Christians” by its sheer inertia. 
Too often these people live upon the dy- 
ing echoes of a Christianized tradition. 
The rise of Christianity is always faced 
by an equally dangerous problem in 
which church institutions replace or 
usurp domains of authority and control 
that were never intended for them in the 
New Testament idea. Hence, many men 
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in these situations find justification for 
their conversion in the fact that it is a 
thing which great numbers in their so- 
ciety are doing or have done. The socio- 
logical imperative overrides the divine 
imperative, and faith is maintained in the 
expression of societal need. Since the roots 
of Christianity are set down by individ- 
uals dealing with themselves before God, 
there is only a societal foundation for 
Christianity when some individuals have 
done this and witnessed in love to this 
complete conversion. The transformation 
of society can follow only in the wake of 
a truly transformed individual. 

We ask ourselves why a Christian 
church is beset with such contradictions 
and problems as the Cameroun churches 
are. We must remember that God revealed 
his love in Christ without consideration 
for a particular form of society or system 
of cultural values. God confronts men in 
Jesus Christ where they are in their most 
human reality. Whether the society is 
monogamous or polygynous is a cultural 
fact and is not a determinant of God’s 
love toward man. The Christian faith 
believes that God in his absolute will has 
reserved in every human individual a 
possibility (the image of God) for faith. 
This potential of faith cannot be touched 
by history or culture. It is God’s posses- 
sion which he has kept unto himself and 
through which he brings man unto him- 
self. This relation with God is the dimen- 
sion of humanity which cannot be known 
by science, but only by faith itself. 


The anthropologist who sees this is the 
one whose anthropology has been con- 
verted along with his person. When this 
dimension of faith is opened up and 
realized in man, it results in the com- 
prehension of what is the most basic and 
real aspect of his existence. Faith in this 
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religious sense may be directed in nu- 
merous ways, even back into society 
itself. However, it is only the Christian 
faith which recognizes the source and 
the motivation of God’s love to bring 
about conversion. The mass acceptance of 
Christianity in Africa and in certain 
other parts of the world has too often 
heen little more than an importation of a 
conqueror’s religious form. Western Chris- 
tians with honest enthusiasm have paid 
evangelists, built church buildings, and 
underwritten schools to keep up the rush 
of people into the church. Now that these 
churches are asked to move under their 
own power, they show that they are 
largely incapable of independent action. 


The Church’s Western Orientation 


In the rapid rise of churches and mass 
conversions in which these people have 
been readjusting to an innovation orienta- 
tion, they have not been given an opportu- 
nity, nor have they needed, to come to 
grips with their own human reality. As 
long as Christianity in the Cameroun was 
another imported item from Europe and 
America, it was treated like many other 
exterior and superficial accretions. African 
societies undergoing vast undermining of 
their social structure by Westernization 
found the church a_ genuine social 
replacement, and its value for them has 
been largely a filler for holes knocked 
out of a former way of life. The church 
often serves, therefore, as a kind of cul- 
tural buffer to the sociological shock of 
Westernization. The church is often an 
institution whose line of communication 
runs between the African and the new 
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Western forms of life. Hence the church 
seeks its roots in a foreign ideology and 
in so doing fails entirely to see the rela- 
tion of Christianity to its own cultural 
base. Since Westernization has only the 
thinnest kind of veneer established in Af- 
rican societies, it is impossible to hope 
that African Christianity can become 
rooted and meaningful as long as it looks 
to Western cultural forms for its mean- 
ing. 

The present climaxing rise of nation- 
alism and independence does not at all 
guarantee that the Cameroun churches 
will become independent and _ strong 
churches. What it does mean is that the 
church must move to the level of its own 
sociological reality. When it can see (as 
individuals) that what it has preached 
for so long can and must be applied 
in living witness to African values and 
social structures, it will find the frontier 
along which it must battle for its true 


existence. This church might easily 
become unrecognizable in a few years. 
It may even split into numerous 
factions under old tribal affiliations. 


While this would be a shocking spec- 
tacle as the result of fifty years of 
missionary labors, it must be said that 
the church of the Cameroun cannot begin 
to set down its Christian roots until it 
plants them in its own human soil. It 
may take many years before these roots 
can produce the fruits of a vital Chris- 
tianity. However, without such a founda- 
tion there is little hope for an African 
church, a transformation of African so- 
ciety, and a living witness of Christianity 
in Africa. 








Joseph E. and Barbara Grimes 





Individualism and 


the Huichol Church 


Tue Huichol Indians who inhabit the 
southern Sierra Madre Occidental in the 
states of Nayarit and Jalisco, Mexico, are 
markedly individualistic. This means that 
the Huichol manifest a type of behavior 
which has wide cultural limits of accept- 
able variation, and consequent to the wide 
range of variation a low predictability of 
specific actions. Some of the more obvious 
elements of the individualistic complex as 
they occur in Huichol culture have their 
effect on practices of the Christian com- 
munity. These features will be taken up 
one by one; their cultural manifestation 
will be discussed first; then their effect 
on the Huichol church. 

Individualism should not be interpreted 
as implying full freedom from cultural 
restraint. As in all cultures, there are 
important limits to Huichol individualism. 
The kinship group, for example, is one of 
the factors which limit individual action. 
In theory the kinship group consists of 
all people who have any common ancestor 
up to the fifth ascending generation. In 
practice, however, only people who know 
of some common ancestor consider 
themselves of the same kinship group. 
Customarily, only people belonging to the 
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same kinship group marry each other or 
settle on the same ranch. 

Age is a second limiting factor. Most 
civil and religious leaders are over forty 
years of age. Younger men show reticence 
to tell stories or sing in the presence of 
their elders, though if they are perform- 
ing and an older person joins the group 
they do not stop performing on his 
account. Older relatives frequently com- 
mand the services of younger relatives. 

Correlate to both kinship group and 
age limiting factors is the structure of 
the immediate family. Children live with 
their parents until they marry. A man 
then lives with his father-in-law’s family 
after marriage unless he is an eldest son, 
in which case he eventually moves back 
to his father’s. A son prefers not to move 
very far away from his father as long as 
his father is alive. These three factors in 
the culture tend to limit individual ac- 
tion. 


Freedom of Movement 


In residence pattern the Huichols con- 
sider themselves free to move wherever 
they like within a wide area, subject, of 
course, to the restrictions already men- 
tioned. Partly because of the poor soil 
and the necessity for changing maize 
fields each year, and partly by inclina- 
tion, some families move as often as once 
every two or three years. In 1941 there 
were eleven Huichol families living at the 
ranch, La Piedra Gorda. In 1954 there 
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was only one family on the ranch, and 
all of the families living there in 1941 
had moved elsewhere. Most moved to an- 
other ranch after two or three interme- 
diate steps made independently. The 
father of one of the Christians moved 
three times during 1953. On one ranch 
the Huichol families each year moved 
farther up the mountain on which the 
ranch is situated. They considered them- 
selves as living on the same ranch as for- 
merly though one family of Huichols 
which remained at the foot of the 
mountain lived closer to the ranch where 
the authors lived than it did to some of 
the families on its own ranch. 


Until 1954 the Huichol Christians 
showed no tendency to group themselves 
apart into a Christian community, but 
retained this pattern of freedom of move- 
ment. However, two of the Christians 
made plans to build their houses together 
on the same ranch in 1954, although they 
were not related to each other in such a 
way that they normally would have done 
so. Due to subsequent developments they 
were not able to carry out their plan. 
In this case it seemed that their relation- 
ship in Christ took precedence over their 
relationship — or rather lack of it —in 
the kinship group. 

Visiting between persons or families is 
frequent and, especially near harvest time, 
is sporadically accompanied by gifts of 
food brought by the person visiting, 
though there is no rigid custom regarding 
exchange of gifts. Visits normally last 
less than a day. However, a person who 
feels inclined to prolong his visit may 
stay for several days. One family came 
to visit the authors for medical treatment 
and stayed for approximately two months. 
They built themselves a shelter and helped 
with the work of other families on the 
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ranch. Other visitors stayed for two and 
three days. None gave indication of how 
long he planned to stay or when he 
planned to leave until he was ready to go. 

Through this pattern of visiting the 
gospel has been carried to other areas 
within the tribe. Whenever the oldest 
believer has time or feels inclined, he goes 
on a visit to a town two days by trail from 
his ranch. There he stays with his rel- 
atives, plays records in Huichol made by 
Gospel Recordings, Inc., reads portions 
of the Scriptures, and discusses the gospel 
at length with his relatives and other 
visitors. He also witnesses to visitors who 
come to his ranch. There is no way of 
predicting who will come to visit, or 
when they will arrive or leave, but the 
irregular visiting pattern has been the 
main channel of evangelization within the 
culture. 


Story-Telling Patterns 


Story telling is fairly well developed in 
Huichol culture. Individualism in story 
telling takes the form of unpredictability 
of repetition. Stories are never told the 
same way twice. There is an over-all pat- 
tern of folk-tale structure which involves 
the use of paragraph introducing mor- 
phemes and the narrative mode. Actions 
are frequently repeated by five characters 
in sequence, instead of three as in 
European tales. However, innovations are 
made on the spur of the moment, with 
the result that the exact words used are 
never predictable. At times even the 
identity of principal characters is changed 
between tellings of the story, as when dif- 
ferent species of grasshoppers are sub- 
stituted for each other or the wolf in one 
telling becomes a coyote in the next. 

When the Gospel of Mark and the 
Epistles of John were translated into 
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Huichol and made available to the Chris- 
tians, it was at first expected that the 
Christians should memorize portions of 
Scripture as part of their instruction. 
However, due to the influence of individ- 
alism in the story-telling pattern, such 
attempts failed; a verse was never re- 
peated the same way twice. Synonyms 
were introduced in the repetition for 
words in the original; equivalent gram- 
matical constructions of various kinds 
were substituted (for example, substitu- 
tion of the narrative mode for the affirm- 
ative and vice versa); the order of words 
was changed. These changes were not of 
the same order as corrections of the 
accuracy or style of the translation, 
though such corrections, happily, came 
to light in the process as well. They were 
the same type of changes as occurred 
between different tellings of the same 
story and seemed to be made purely for 
variety. 





After several attempts to introduce 
Scripture memorization it was found that 
those who regularly read the Scriptures, 
especially the Epistles of John, were 
perfectly familiar with the content of 
these portions. In the songs they composed 
the Scripture text appeared, though of 
course not in the same form in which 
the translation had been cast. The oldest 
believer, who was trying to improve his 
facility in writing, made up writing 
exercises for himself without reference to 
the Scripture text. However, they con- 
tained such a high proportion of quota- 
tions and allusions that it was evident 
that he had, in effect, rethought and re- 
uttered the Scripture message in detail. 
So, no further effort was made _ to 


promote the verbatim recitation of Scrip- 
ture passages, and emphasis was put on 
the 


verse-by-verse understanding and 
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exposition of passages, usually a_par- 
agraph or more at a time. 

Singing 

Songs for amusement or dancing are 
sung to the accompaniment of violin or 
guitar or both. Some people are rec- 
ognized as more proficient than others in 
composing songs, which they make up 
on occasion to commemorate or lampoon 
something or often merely to provide 
amusement. 

Songs are not sung the same way twice. 
However, as distinct from stories, the 
words remain relatively unchanged from 
singing to singing, through one singer’s 
version of a song frequently differs from 
that of another singer. The characteristic 
treatment of songs is the rearrangement 
of lines in a verse. A quatrain may be 
sung one time abab, aab, abcd, cdaa, 
dedd, with instrumental interludes be- 
tween stanzas as marked by commas. The 
next time the same song may be sung 
abed, abec, aacc, a, ddecdd, cd, ad, etc. 
Songs of more complex structure or more 
lines are varied in analogous ways. Only 
one person sings at a time. He may or 
may not play an instrument or dance as 
he sings; or he may do both. 

The three older Christians have all 
composed songs about the gospel. The 
first believer, 54 years old, has composed 
several. His wife composed one which 
was sung only a few times. His son 
composed two, one of which is sung 
frequently. The other was sung only a 
few times. These songs are of the same 
form as those used for amusement and 
are accompanied on instruments but are 
expressions of Christian truth or portions 
of Scripture set to music. Their Huichol 
character is attested by the observation 


that most unbelievers in the area also 
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know the songs, and that one song was 
even learned and used for side amusement 
in a Huichol ceremony in another area. 


When the first believer heard his son’s 
song, he made extensive additions and 
modifications of the words. Probably 
because of the factors of age and family 
relationship, the son now sings more or 
less his father’s version of his own song. 


The only Western song which was 
introduced into the Christian hymnody is 
“Jesus Loves Me.” Not much attention 
was paid to the song, and not much em- 
phasis was put on it. However, the oldest 
believer’s four - year-old granddaugther 
picked it up, changed the rhythm and the 
tune to Huichol patterns, and sang it 
while playing. It is not sung at gatherings 
of Christians. 

An attempt was made to encourage 
congregational singing as practiced in 
most Christian communities. It was ex- 
pected that congregational singing would 
help unify the Christians and encourage 
others to join them as it has elsewhere. 
However, after a few tries, the uniform 
response of the Christians was unenthu- 
siastic, and they continued with their 
pattern of having one person sing to the 
accompaniment of instruments. One dif- 
ficulty with congregational singing was 
that with no set form for the order of 
lines in a stanza and much repetition no 
one knew how anyone else was going to 
sing the same song. As a result the basic 
Huichol pattern of one singer at a time 
has been retained in all gatherings of 
Christians. Sometimes one person con- 
tinues on with the singing of a song when 
a previous singer stops. 
the Christian Huichol 
community has retained regular Huichol 
patterns in regard to visiting, learning 
the Scriptures, and singing. The restric- 


In summary, 
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tions of the kinship group on the dwelling 
pattern have shown signs of reshaping to 
include the Christian community. The 
restrictions of age and immediate family 
relationship have given a place of prom- 
inence and respect to the older members 
of the Christian community, but have 
been modified in that younger members 
have shown no hesitation to pray in 
public in the presence of their elders, or 
to help in the instrumental accompani- 
ment of songs. 


Huichol Culture Change 


The rate of acculturation of the 
Huichol tribe has in general been ex- 
tremely slow. Certain features of the 
culture have tended to limit the incursion 
of features from other cultures. One such 
factor is the kinship organization and the 
concomitant endogamy within the kin- 
ship group. Marriages outside the kinship 
group are rare enough; marriages with 
non-Huichols are extremely rare though 
Huichols occasionally marry members of 
the neighboring Cora tribe. 

Another feature is the integration of 
religious, social, and civic organization 
to provide maximum participation and 
coverage of all areas of life, with a result- 
ant high stability. Roman Catholicism, to 
the degree in which it has been accepted, 
has been regarded as an accretion added to 
the basic Huichol framework — in effect, 
a few more deities to be added to the 
list — so that a certain amount of Catholic 
forms are observable in the culture. Cath- 
olic influence is, however, superficial, 
and the Huichols apparently do not feel 
that it is inimical to cultural integrity. 

Evangelical Christianity, on the other 
hand, has among its implications for the 
Huichols the destruction of the integrity 
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of their religion. Pressure has been 
brought to bear on the Christians from 
time to time for this reason. However, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the older 
Christians are respected members of the 
culture. Their advice is sought on per- 
sonal and civic matters. Some pressure 
on the younger ones continues. 

It is not easy to understand why the 
strong acculturative influence of evan- 
gelical Christianity, with its destructive 
implications for a significant portion of 
the activity carried on within the cul- 
ture, should be at all tolerated by a peo- 
ple noted for their successful resistance 
of Western influence over a long period 
of time. One reason so little resistance 
has been met may lie in the type of 
tolerance demanded by a complex of per- 
mitted individualistic behavior in diverse 
areas of cultural activity. After a period 
of initial disapproval, members of the 
culture have observed that the Christians 
continue to participate fully in the social 
and civic activity of the group. Coupled 
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with this is the recognition, heard from 
many sources, that the Huichol religion 
does not completely fulfill its aims of 
providing health for people and livestock 
and insuring good crop yields. The Chris- 
tian are not yet fully instructed in the 
Scriptures, but their experience points 
toward an eventual integration and com- 
pleteness of their Christian lives, which 
in the thinking of the non-Christians may 
be regarded as a satisfactory and permis- 
sible substitute for the abandoned religion. 
Because of the retention of social and 
civic ties, the life of the Christian commu- 
nity remains firmly rooted within the Hui- 
chol culture. The gospel has been propa- 
gated within the culture rather than from 
outside the culture in that the missionaries 
have concentrated their work on a few 
who have told the gospel message to many 
more. Therefore, it is possible that Chris- 
tianity may be accepted as a valid sub- 
stitute within the culture for the Huichol 
religion, rather than as a destructive 
influence from outside the culture. 











William A. Smalley 


The Gospel and 





the Cultures of Laos 


In northern Laos, which lies on the 
southern border of China between North 
Vietnam and Burma, three different 
ethnic groups have been particularly 
subject to missionary effort. There are 
other ethnic groups in the country as 
well, local tribes and migrant minority 
populations like the Chinese, Indians, and 
Pakistanese, but their contact with the 
gospel in North Laos has been more 
sporadic, and missionary work with them 
less systematic. The three groups which 
have had intensive evangelization present 
a very important problem in missionary 
anthropology, for in spite of the fact that 
in many cases the same individual mis- 
sionaries work among the three groups, 
that some of the same mission stations 
serve them all, and that the same mission 
policies apply, the differences in the re- 
sponse of the three groups to the Christian 
message are striking. And what is more, 
some of the usual assumptions about mis- 
sionary work do not apply, at least on the 
surface. The only one of the three groups 
which has the Scriptures in its language 
is the least responsive. The one with the 
shortest contact with missionaries is the 
most responsive. The best results have 
been achieved in the cases where the 
misionaries did not know the language, 
where they used interpreters, or where 
preaching was in a language foreign to 
the listeners. 





Reprinted from Vol. 3, No. 3 (1956), pp. 
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As Christians we feel that God does 
inject himself into history and perform 
what we call “miracles.” As anthropol- 
ogists we are also aware that there are 
cultural reasons (complex though they 
may be) for differences between peoples. 
We want to study those cultural problems 
whether we consider them to be instru- 
ments of God’s dealing with men or 
whether we consider them independent 
of or contrary to God’s purpose for man. 
Although the problem of these three 
groups plagued me throughout my term 
as a missionary in Laos, I could not give 
detailed, systematic attention to it. There 
are some observations of a more general 
nature which can be made about them, 
and perhaps that will help to point up 
something of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of presenting the gospel to peoples 
of all cultures in such a way that it is 
relevant to the problems of each. 


Culture A: The Lao 


The Lao are the politically predominant 
people of Laos. They are of a general 
Thai pattern, and differ little in speech or 
culture from those Thai (Siamese) who 
live across the Mekong River or any other 
part of their mutual political border. The 
Lao live principally in the river valleys 
and cultivate both irrigated rice (in the 
general manner familiar for East Asia) 
and non-irrigated mountain rice by a 
slash-and-burn technique. Lao communi- 
ties are loosely structured politically and 
socially, but there is a deep-lying consist- 
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ency to their patterns. Centuries of in- 
fluence from other cultures have resulted 
in a thoroughly syncretic pattern with 
historical roots in India and China as well 
as in Southeast Asia. But whatever the 
roots, it is thoroughly Lao now. 

The Lao are devout Buddhists, but 
they are great fish and meat eaters, and 
they see no inconsistency there. Rituals 
stemming from the local animism are in- 
termingled with rituals from India with 
no embarrassment. The resulting religious 
culture is a most fundamental part of Lao 
life, and most men spent a part of their 
boyhood in a monastery or pagoda where 
they were students or apprentice priests. 

More modern influences from the West 
are not so fully assimilated. Western 
artifacts (flashlights, lamps, watches, cig- 
arette lighters, some clothing, etc.) which 
fill a Lao need are assimilated and are 
to be found everywhere. (The Lao need 
for watches is often a desire for jewelry, 
not for telling time.) Western forms of 
government, business, education have been 
adopted by only a small segment of the 
population, the elite in the cities. Chinese 
people and Indians do most of the busi- 
ness; until the present independence, 
Vietnamese office workers were often im- 
ported by the French because the Lao 
were so uninterested in government em- 
ployment; education is traditionally in the 
hands of the Buddhist monks, but govern- 
ment schools are increasingly more im- 
portant. 

Christianity has made no impact what- 
soever on the Lao, and this goes for 
Catholicism as well as Protestant Chris- 
tianity. The handful of Lao converts 
consists almost entirely of marginal peo- 
ple — someone whose mother was Viet- 
namese, or someone who has been rejected 
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by the Laos as being possessed by a 
Phi Poop, a spirit which is declared to 
enter some individuals and control them. 
(Some of these cases of Phi Poop are 
obviously pathological. In other cases the 
accused is the victim of witch-hunting. 
But in any event he is usually driven out 
of his community and is cut off from 
normal social intercourse. ) 

The Lao temperament shows very 
little anxiety, very little stress. Westerners 
consider the Lao improvident. When 
Point-Four aid was trying to set up a pilot 
program on the use of fertilizer, Lao 
farmers were much impressed with the 
yield of adequately fertilized crops. 
Orders for fertilizer were below expecta- 
tions, however. The Lao had estimated 
how much acreage it would take to 
produce the same amount of fertilized 
rice as they had previously produced 
without more than haphazard fertiliza- 
tion, and were reducing their area under 
cultivation to produce the same crop 
rather than increase their yield. From 
the standpoint of their lack of anxiety, 
they are the closest to the old stereotype 
of the idyllic simple life of the “primitive” 
of any group I have seen. The Lao are, of 
course, by no means “primitive.” Their 
culture level is more that of a folk cul- 
ture. 


Culture B: The Khmu 


In contrast to the Lao, the Khmu are 
a minority group of mountain-dwelling 
people with no political importance. Their 
culture is more that of a tribal “primi- 
tive” culture although they have learned 
a great deal from the Lao. They are not 
Buddhists. They are poorer than the Lao, 
and have traditionally been considered 
slaves of the latter. They put up little 
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resistance, although the Lao take every 
possible advantage of them. 


Whereas the Lao show a high degree 
of internal integration in their culture, 
the Khmu show signs of deterioration and 
disintegration. The gongs and jars of 
tremendous value which are characteristic 
of tribal peoples in southeast Asia and 
which are remembered as a part of Khmu 
culture of the past, are virtually gone. 
In all af southeast Asia these gongs and 
jars are a focal point of interest in the 
culture. They are symbols of prestige and 
wealth. The fact they have disappeared 
among the Khmu, and that apparently 
nothing has replaced them, is certainly 
of significance. 


I cannot state for certain the causes of 
the deterioration of Khmu culture. | 
suspect that generations of pressure and 
domination by the Lao is a factor. Some 
of the results, however, are very obvious. 
There is less zest for life among the 
<imu than among other peoples of similar 
culture in the area. Their general attitudes 
is one of resignation. of apathy. They have 
a collective feeling of inferiority to the 
Lao and to the West. These remarks are 
possibly more true of the Khmu in the 
western than in the eastern part of the 
country. 

The first Khmu converts to Christianity 
were made a generation ago by the same 
missionaries who were itinerating among 
the Lao. Through the years, particularly 
since the last war, the number of Khmu 
converts has grown appreciably. They 
were reached through the Loatian lan- 
guage and through their own student 
preachers who preached in Khmu but 
studied in Lao. Latest figures are not 
available to me, but an estimate of two 
thousand Khmu Christians is probably a 
safe one. 


The tradition of the mission in the area 
has been strongly paternalistic, and the 
Christian Khmu have accepted that pater- 
nalism with real gratitude. They look 
on both God and the missionary as 
powerful protection aginst an unfair and 
capricious world of the Lao, sickness, and 
even the elements. Some of the mission- 
aries have been disturbed over the fact 
that Khmu Christians were so dependent 
on the mission, and have made changes 
to enforce more independence and self- 
reliance on the church in the more super- 
ficial respects of finance and _ internal 
government. These changes have been a 
real source of anxiety to the Khmu. The 
big problem remains: how to present the 
gospel to the Khmu in a way that will 
be relevant to their need for security in 
their dying culture, and yet build for a 
“responsible Christianity”! among them. 


Culture C: The Meo 


The third ethnic group to be mentioned 
here is a relative newcomer to Laos. The 
Meo (called Miao in China and Thailand) 
are moving by the thousands out of south 
China into northern Vietnam and Laos, 
and on into Thailand. In contrast to the 
easy-going Lao, and the apathetic Khmu, 
the Meo are vigorous, aggressive, and 
purposeful. New things which they meet 
through culture contact they meet with 
amusement, wonder, and delight. I have 
repeatedly observed both Meo and Khmu 
people as they come in contact with a 
sample of the West — a missionary home, 
the missionary plane, a missionary and 
his air mattress, clothes, etc., or mission- 
ary children. The Khmu stand at respect- 


1On “responsible Christianity” see William 
D. Reyburn, The Toba Indians of the Argen- 
tine Chaco (Mennonite Board of Missions 
and Charities, 1711 Prairie St., Elkhart, In- 
diana; 1954), p. 58. 
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ful distance and look. The Meo exclaim 
and laugh, poke and ask questions and 
make comments, their faces beaming with 


delight. 


The Meo women do excellent needle- 
work, which is lavished on their costume. 
The folklore is rich, though material cul- 
ture in most other things than clothing 
is poorer than that of the Lao and just as 
poor as that of the Khmu. Many Meo have 
wealth through opium growing, and 
many would rather buy their rice than 
grow it. As a-rule several people in a 
village are addicted to opium smoking. 

There are signs that Meo culture is 
undergoing transition, and in a state of 
stress. For one thing, they have changed 
within just a few years from being an 
exclusive group, one which avoided 
contact with other peoples, one which 
stayed on its mountain peaks and never 
came into the valleys where the Lao are, 
to a people which, though it does not 
like the valleys, moves freely through 
them, trades freely in Lao towns, and has 
even taken an important commercial place 
in the town of Xieng Khouang. 


The biggest sign of change in the Meo, 
however, is in relation to its response to 
Christianity. For years the Christian 
witness made no impression on the Meo. 
Then, suddenly, in the space of a month 
in 1949 about a thousand converts were 
made. Today there are several thousand 
Meo Christians. Furthermore, occasion- 
ally “prophets” declare themselves to be 
Jesus. So far none of these splinter 
movements has become widespread, but 
they are symptomatic of the fact that the 
Meo are undergoing a period of cultural 
reformulation which was triggered and 
given its particular form by the Chris- 
tian gospel. 

The Meo revival is discussed by Barney 
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elsewhere in this book. In reference to 
the subject of this paper, however, there 
are some observations which should be 
made. The relation between the mission 
and Meo Christians has never been as 
paternalistic as in the Khmu case. This 
is partly because of the good sense of 
some missionaries who disliked the pater- 
nalistic role, but it is also due to the fact 
that the Meo do not feel so strongly the 
need for such complete supervision. When 
given half a chance, they take the ini- 
tiative. 

Once they are Christians, the Meo 
are vigorous, aggressive witnesses. The 
missionaries (their communication prob- 
lem compounded by the distances and 
the ruggedness of the mountain trails) can 
never quite keep up with the new converts. 
It is not unusual for a whole village of 50 
to 100 people, or the major portion of 
a village, to “enter Jesus” at the same 
time and send a messenger to the mis- 
sionary to ask, “What do we do next?” 


“Revitalization” of Culture 


Wallace? has spoken of five stages which 
comprise the cycle of a “revitalization 
process” in culture — that is, the stages 
in a culture transformation which is not 
of the slow, “normal” chain-reaction type 
in which new element A is introduced and 
is gradually assimilated, causing changes 
in C and D, which in turn affect E and 
F and G, but rather a culture transforma- 
tion which affects a whole system or an 
important part of a cultural system rather 
suddenly and rather completely. Some of 
the different types of such “revitalization 
processes” are “nativistic movements,” 

2Anthony F. C. 
tion Movements,” 
58.264-275. 


Wallace, ‘‘Revitaliza- 
American Anthropologist 
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“reform movements,” “cargo cult,” “re- 
ligious revival,” “messianic movement,” 
“utopian community,” “sect formation,” 
“mass movement,” “social movement,” 
“revolution,” etc.? 

Wailace’s five stages are: (1) Steady 
State, (2) Period of Individual Stress, 
(3) Period of Cultural Distortion, (4) 
Period of Revitalization, and (5) New 
Steady State. The Lao are clearly in a 
steady state. Needs are satisfied by 
present patterns on the whole. Stresses are 
not severe. Innovations have not produced 
bad dislocations. Potentially a danger 
point will be the growth of a city such 
as Vientiane. The stresses between an 
essentially rural culture and an urban 
development may cause trouble but they 
are at present met without serious diffi- 
culty. 

The Khmu, it seems to me, represent 
a period of cultural distortion, in terms of 
Wallace’s formulation. The distortion is 
of long standing, I believe, and it is 
manifested now in what he characterizes 
as “disillusionment with the mazeway 
[traditional patterns of reaction as per- 
ceived by the individuai member of the 
society] and apathy towards problems of 
adaptation.” This is a different way from 
which other peoples will react to distor- 
tion. [In some groups it may mean vio- 
lence, in others a disregard for traditional 
mores, in others irresponsibility. To the 
Khmu it means an uneasy resignation. 
There is no sign of the beginning of a 
period of revitalization among the Khmu. 
Some individual Khmu have been assimi- 
lated to Lao life. Khmu villages nearest 
the Lao centers have adapted somewhat 
to Lao patterns. Christians have sought 
escape through dependency on a mission 


and on God. 
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3Ibid., p. 264. 
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Whether present developments among 
the Meo represent completely a period 
of cultural distortion, or whether there 
may be in the Christian movement some- 
thing of a revitalization tendency, would 
be an evaluation which someone who 
knows the situation better than I would 
have to make. It seems to me that there 
are signs of both. The sudden and wide- 
spread acceptance of Christianity certainly 
has produced disparities with former 
habits, and presents inconsistencies. As 
Barney’s article on the Meo points out, 
however, in a large percentage of cases, 
these conflicts have been settled on the 
basis of what the individual Christians felt 
the Christian reaction should be. This was, 
in many cases, influenced by the direct 
and indirect teaching of missionaries and 
their students. 

Wallace maintains that a period of 
revitalization almost always begins with 
a particular prophet or leader from whom 
the major ideas of the new reformulation 
stem. There is no such figure in the Meo 
Christian community. As offshoots of it 
some have started up (often calling 
themselves Jesus, as was remarked 
above), but they have been abortive. 
I am not convinced that revitalization of 
such a community could not occur in a 
Christian context without such a_ local 
prophet.* 

The Meo movement could easily de- 
velop nativistic tendencies as happened 
with the Karen of Burma, so many of 
whom are Christians. Meo Christians do 
feel a sense of solidarity. They want their 
language in written form but the Lao 
government has been opposed to such a 
development. The Meo have revolted 
before. They have an increasing self- 
consciousness. 


4Reyburn, op. cit., p. 46. 
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That, sketchily and imperfectly, is the 
picture of three cultures among whom 
one mission is working, usually through 
one language (Lao) and interpreters. The 
Scriptures and some (very little) Christian 
literature exist in Lao. The translation 
of the Bible is poor, and is in the process 
of revision. 


The Church and 
the Cultures of Laos 


Because of these vastly different pic- 
tures, the problems which remain for 
church and mission working together are 
vastly different in the three cases. In 
the Lao case the problem is still one of 
basic communication. Apparently the gos- 
pel has never been made to seem rele- 
vant to the Lao. I feel deeply that a 
careful study should be made of the com- 
munication of the gospel in relation to 
the Lao culture in the way that the 
Reyburns have been pioneering in South 
America and Africa.*> How can the Good 
News be made to seem good—to be 
something that people will really want — 
in this culture which does not, on the 
whole, see other needs than those met 
by its normal experience? Here the prob- 
lem is not primarily one of language 
mastery. The missionaries are no worse 
than the average, and some are much 
better than the average, for missionary 
language learning. The communication 
problems here are cultural ones. They are 
doubtless the same problems as the ones 
which face Christianity in Thailand, 
where the people are much the same, and 
where results in terms of response to the 
gospel have been meager. 


5 Ibid. See also the articles by Dr. and Mrs. 
Reyburn in this issue and others of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 
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For the Khmu a part of the problem 
is to encourage them to find the security 
they need in God without an unhealthy 
dependency on the mission. A few indi- 
vidual Khmu (but not the Christian Khmu 
community as a whole) have found a new 
purpose in life in their Christian faith. 
We would like to see a revitalization of 
Khmu culture, centered in a faith in 
Christ as Lord. There is danger that the 
mission might fight any such revita- 
lization, because inevitably it would not 
take the form which missionaries unthink- 
ingly would feel it should take. A vital 
Khmu Christianity, rooted in Khmu cul- 
ture, cannot be anything but strikingly 
different from imported American Chris- 
tianity in its form, although its dedica- 
tion to its Lord may be just as significant, 
if not more so, than ours. 

The great problem of missionary 
anthropology among the Khmu, then, is 
to so understand the Khmu that the mis- 
sion can adapt to, cooperate with, and 
stimulate Khmu forms of growth. Of 
course the Khmu need the Scriptures in 
their own language. Of course they need 
missionary teaching in their tongue. But 
the Khmu language is not enough. Chris- 
tianity, if it is to become truly signifi- 
cant among the Khmu must find a 
significant place in Khmu life. Perhaps 
the terms “self-support” and “self-govern- 
ment” should not be used with the Khmu, 
for they promote stress and anxiety, but 
some Khmu way must be found to divert 
the Khmu dependency on the mission. 


For the Meo a major part of the prob- 
lem is to guide tactfully, and to provide 
the bases for greater growth in non- 
autocratic teaching, the development of 
literacy and literature, the encourage- 
ment of Meo forms of worship, and of a 
Meo Christian culture. One tremendous 
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problem is the training of Meo leader- 
ship in a way that will be compatible 
with Meo leadership patterns, but still be 
strongly oriented Biblically and in the 
broader Christian tradition. 

As God injects himself into human 
history — in the Incarnation, in the reve- 
lation of the Bible, in the redemption 
of any individual —he uses human cul- 
ture as his means of revelation, and 
human beings respond to him in their 
own cultural manner. As cultures dif- 
fer, responses differ, and a man is no 
more at home in a culture form which 
does not meet his needs than he is in a 
language which is foreign to him. Chris- 
tian anthropology can do much to help 
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the missionary watch the Khmu or the 
Meo, or even the Lao, respond to redemp- 
tion in his own way, to worship God in 
his own way, to participate in the church 
in his own way, and watch them with 
sympathy, understanding, and encourage- 
ment. 

This article is not an example of such 
an “understanding.” It is merely a state- 
ment of some of the more obvious prob- 
lems in one particular situation. Under- 
standing of this kind is not arrived at 
without careful, perceptive, and sympa- 
thetic study of each of the cultural situa- 
tions involved —the particular mission- 
ary culture, and the particular cultures 
in which the church is being planted. 








Mahlon M. Hess 





Political Systems and 
African Church Polity 


A MISSIONARY to India was recently de- 
scribing the experience of his mission in 
organizing the young national church in 
their district. The congregations were 
divided into districts under district coun- 
cils, district councils sent representatives 
to regional councils, and regional councils 
chose representatives which constituted a 
national council. It was a comparatively 
simple democratic arrangement, but they 
are not finding it to work too well at the 
present time. The people of that area have 
a temperament of dependence and sub- 
servience, are accustomed to the servant- 
master relationship, and in the judgment 
of this missionary would perhaps respond 
better to some system which provides 
strong central leadership. 

In another areca of india, some Indian 
nationals were conversing with their 
missionary leaders and expressed deep 
appreciation for the fact that the mission- 
aries had brought the gospel to them. 
Then they asked that the missionaries not 
require them to adopt in their churches a 
Western type of worship and organization, 
and appealed for liberty to follow a pat- 
tern of church life adapted to their own 
Eastern way of life. 


The author has had one term of service 
on a mission field in East Africa where 





Reprinted from Vol. 4, No. 5 (1957), pp. 
170-184, Rev. Mahlon M. Hess is a Mennon- 
ite missionary in Tanganyika. 
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there is a growing national church that 
is just at the point where it needs a more 
definite organizational form for the sake 
of its own development. The first pastors 
were only recently ordained, after the 
churches had prayed until they had 
achieved unanimous discernment as to the 
men of God’s choice. This experience has 
been a great factor in making the national 
Christians realize that they are a church 
under God, and not entirely dependent up- 
on the foreign missionaries who brought 
them the gospel. Experiences along the 
way have indicated that the organizational 
patterns of our Western churches are not 
entirely relevant to East Africa. We now 
face the problem of the degree to which 
we shall transplant some American polity, 
or if not, how to discover what type of 
polity will be relevant to the life and 
needs of our brethren in East Africa. 
The writer is keenly aware of the warn- 
ing sounded by Radcliffe-Brown that “we 
cannot hope to pass directly from em- 
pirical observations to a knowledge of 
general sociological laws or principles”; 
that, as Bacon warned, this would lead 
“only to a false appearance of knowl- 
edge.” However, having the benefit of 
surveys of representative African tribes 
made by recognized anthropologists, as 
well as having access to comparative 
studies made by scholars and the conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom, the author feels 
encouraged to believe that the ideas 
hereafter set forth have some validity. 














POLITICAL SYSTEMS AND CHURCH POLITY 


Systems in the Whole of Life 


While Westerners tend to compart- 
mentalize their lives, to the Oriental and 
to primitives life is a unified whole. 
Providing the material necessities of life, 
social relations with one’s own group and 
with those outside the group, perpetuating 
the family and the culture, and relations 
with the supernatural are regarded as 
being, as indeed they are, intertwined and 
interdependent. 

Every society has “mechanisms for the 
regulation of affairs that concern the 
croup as a whole.”! We commonly term 
these mechanisms political systems, and 
they serve to regulate both behavior 
within the group and relations with 
outside groups. The purpose of such polit- 
ical institutions is to make possible the 
harmonious functioning of the society 
and the perpetuation of the group and 
its culture. 

In order to assure the perpetuity of the 
group, the whole of life is therefore 
regulated: marriage, family and com- 
munity relationships, economic activities, 
religious activities, etc. This close regula- 
tion of the whole of life is also related to 
the communal viewpoint of primitive so- 
cieties and Eastern peoples. They have 
a keen sense that a man does not live unto 
himself, and that what each individual 
man does involves his whole clan; in fact, 
not only those who are living, but even 
his deceased ancestors. 

In a society which regards life as a 
unified whole, the social system regulates 
the whole of life and may even combine 


1 Fortes, M., and Evans-Pritchard, E. E., 
editors: African Political Systems. Published 
for International African Institutes by Oxford 
University Press, London, 1940. p. xi. 
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the totality of leadership functions in a 
single official. 

In Africa it is often hardly possi- 
ble to separate, even in thought, 
political office from ritual or re- 
ligious office. Thus in some societies 
it may be said that the king is the 
executive head, the legislator, the 
supreme judge, the commander-in- 
chief of the army, the chief priest or 
supreme ritual head, and _ even 
perhaps the principal capitalist of 
the whole community. But it is erro- 
neous to think of him as combining 
in himself a number of separate and 
distinct offices. There is a single 
office, that of king, and its various 
duties and activities, and its rights, 
prerogatives, and privileges make up 
a single unified whole.? 


Life Oriented from 
a Religious Standpoint 


In most of the non-Christian societies, 
not only is life regarded as a unitary 
whole, but it is oriented from a religious 
standpoint. Not only can it be said, as 
Ruth Benedict comments, that “a much 
greater area of life is commonly handled 
by religious means among primitives than 
among any civilized peoples,”’? but one 
also notes that religion is intimately 
related to the most ordinary duties and 
is in some respects almost an unconscious 
habit of life. 

The powers that rule the universe 
are known, and the ways in which 
they are approached are part of the 
routine of living. To make a token 
offering of food to gods or ancestors 
before eating, to murmur a formula 
before the arrow leaves the bow, or 


2 Ibid., p. xxi. 
3 Boas, Franz, editor: General Anthropol- 


ogy. D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 1938. 
p. 648. 
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to strengthen the power of a charm 

by sprinkling it with palm-wine, 

takes no more thought, and occurs as 
frequently as our conventional “Ex- 
cuse me” or “Thank you’ 

Just as life as a whole is religiously 
oriented, so the political systems are 
frequently regarded as of religious origin 
and having mystical authority. “An 
African ruler’s ... credentials are mysti- 
cal and are derived from antiquity.” 


In his chapter on political systems, 
Herskovits calls attention to the wide 
range of political forms found throughout 
the world; later he calls attention to the 
fact that such range is likewise found in 
Africa, but that Africa has more of the 
complex type of governmental forms than 
are to be found elsewhere.® 


One observes that among some of the 
African peoples, basic authority is vested 
in the local unit of society; elsewhere in 
a larger regional unit; elsewhere in the 
tribal or territorial unit. This classifica- 
tion is somewhat arbitrary, for there are 
so many variations and _ interrelations 
that clear-cut classification is not pos- 
sible. However, each system has a major 
focus which can be classified in one of 
these categories, so we will use them to 
facilitate discussion. Where the local unit 
is basic, the political organization tends 
to be nonformal; however, there are 
recognized and authoritative patterns to 
be followed. The regional and territorial 
types of government are in some cases 
highly centralized. Below are examples of 
the three forms. 


4 Herskovits, Melville J.: Man and His 
Works: The Science of Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1949. p. 
362. 

5 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, p. 16. 

6 Herskovits, pp. 327, 332. 
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Local Government 


Pygmy government, as described by 
Patrick Putnam, is entirely in local 


hands. 


There are no chiefs, councils, or 
any other formal governing bodies 
in a pygmy camp. In making any 
decisions concerning the whole camp, 
two factors are involved. The first of 
these is respect for older people. ... 
Secondly, while the opinions of most 
of the old men are respected, every 
man in the camp is entitled to state 
his own views on any subject. Thus 
during the evening talking time the 
pygmies will discuss whether to 
move camp; where to and why; or 
whether to go net hunting, and where 
to hunt. The discussion has no leader 
and may go on for several evenings. 
Finally the men who are shouting 
out different opinions will come to 
an agreement and the decision will 
be acted upon. 


In general it is the older and more 
experienced men who make the deci- 
sion, but as some of the old men are 
considered eccentrics and freaks, 
little attention is paid to them. 
Rather, it is an oligarchy of the more 
respected among the old men, a body 
with no formal membership or spe- 
cific composition. In their decisions 
the pungent remarks of the women 
also have a considerable influence.’ 
One notes that peoples who are pri- 

marily governed locally, such as the 
above, also have certain ties to the larger 
groupings of their society and to the tribe 
as a whole, ties which may derive from 
kinship, age-set groupings, religion, or 
common needs such as defense. Nuer 


7 Coon, Carleton S.: A Reader in General 
Anthropology. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York, 1948. p. 334. 
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society has an interesting system of 
segmentation which provides that in 
every intratribal conflict the defending 
group will always be as large as the 
aggressive group; against an external 
foe the whole tribe will unite. Apart from 
these extraordinary circumstances, their 
life is regulated on a local basis. 


Regional Government 


On the basis of the data available, this 
type is the most difficult to identify. It 
would appear that those tribes in which 
the clan is the significant political unit 
tend to have a parallel series of independ- 
ent regional units. Wagner describes the 
Bantu of Kavirondo as follows: 

As regards submission to political 
leadership, the largest groups, both 
among the Logoli and the Vugusu, 
are the exogamous, patrilineal clans, 
or clan grouping consisting of one 
larger and several smaller clans, but 
not the whole tribal society. The 
tribal unit is marked by the belief 
in the descent of all clans from one 
remote tribal ancestor, Murogoli and 
Muvugusu, respectively, and by the 
occupation of a continuous stretch 
of territory. In addition, there are 
numerous institutionalized forms of 
cooperation and _ interdependencies 
between the different clans of the 
tribal group which distinguish inter- 
clan relations from intertribal rela- 
tions, but there is no tribal au- 
thority which overrules clan author- 
ity, either in its dealings with foreign 
tribes or in the management of its 
internal affairs. In terms of the the 
definition given above, the clan 
would thus have to regarded as the 
only political unit.§ 

Hailey describes the Musoma District 
of Tanganyika as an area “where. . . the 


8 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, p. 200. 
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clan unit is still the most significant 
feature in the indigenous structure.” 
Their political structure consists of sub- 
sidiary councils of subclan heads (Igiha) 
which form a clan council (Kizaku) and 
each clan council sends representatives 
to a tribal council.® 


Territorial Government 


Oberg describes how in Uganda the 
pastoralist Bahima intruded into the 
country and overcame the agriculturist 
Bairu, and how they then established 
themselves as the rulers of the country, 
setting up a centralized government. 


The king, or Mugabe, we observed, 
formed the centre of this system of 
relationships. The exercise of power 
demanded still further developments. 
A system of government grew up 
around the king’s person, consisting 
of office holders, the military bands, 
and the host of servants and spe- 
cialists to upho!d the king’s dignity 
and authority and to carry out his 
orders as the leader of the politically 
organized Bahima ruling caste.'° 


Localization of Authority 
and Democracy 


Though the Ashanti'!! have a highly 
developed centralized government, in 
many matters the local units are auton- 
omous. The Negwato likewise have a hier- 
archy, but local matters are handled 
locally among them. 


In certain respects each section, 
district, community, village, ward, 
and family-group is independent of 
the rest, managing its own affairs 


9 Hailey, Lord: Native Administration in 
the British African Territories. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1950. Part I, p. 
235. 

10 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, p. 136. 

11 Herskovits, pp. 333-334. 
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under the direction of a recognized 

head whose authority extends over 

almost every sphere of public life.'? 

It appears also to be a common tend- 
ency for African tribal units to split into 
two groups rather than become too large. 
This is significant, for local government 
seems to be most effective only when the 
group is not too large. 

The democratic nature of African 
society functions in two particular ways. 
In some cases every person is allowed to 
participate directly in discussions, and 
we noted in the instance of the pygmies 
that the counsel of the women is also 
regarded. The centralized types of gov- 
ernment frequently make provision for 
the principle of representation. 


Centralized Government 


One notices at least two factors that 
gave rise to the development of centralized 
forms of government. Perhaps the most 
frequent is that of conquest. When a tribe 
brings under its dominion peoples of other 
cultures and economic pursuits, some 
form of centralized government is almost 
invariably developed. However, in the 
case of a tribe of homogeneous peoples, 
the very size of the tribe may call for 
some form of centralized control. 

In centralized governments the checks 
and balances are provided by giving every 
group representation. The conflicts of in- 
terest thus serve to balance eaah other. 
There is the balance between the central 
administration and the people’s interests, 
the balance between the central and 
regional interests, and the balance between 
authority and responsibility.'? 

In the noncentralized governments the 


12 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, p. 63. 
13 Tbid., pp. 11-13. 
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equilibrium grows out of the conflict 
between local interests, which tend to 
segment the tribe, and lineage and ritual 
interests, which tend to consolidate it. 


Conservatism of Political Systems 


African societies tend to be small and 
homogeneous, living largely in isolation 
from other groups and having accurate 
knowledge of only the recent past. Their 
chief sources of knowledge are observa- 
tion and absorption of tradition. In such 
a society, therefore, the older people are 
those who have the greatest understand- 
ing of life in terms of the tribal culture. 
They are, as a result, most influential in 
guiding the life of the group. 

There is also in African temperament 
what one writer calls a slavish conserv- 
atism, a dull acceptance of what is with 
no effort to change the situation. As an 
illustration of this, I have observed that 
when a branch falls across a native path, 
rather than trouble to move it out of the 
way, every person walks around it, and 
the path develops one more crook in it. 

While African societies tend to be 
conservative, they are not static. Crisis 
experiences such as famine, pestilence, 
etc., may cause cultural and _ political 
modifications in a society, as will also the 
influence of surrounding groups. Regard- 
ing the Sukuma tribe of Tanganyika, 
East Africa, Hailey writes that the old 
men’s societies may modify custom. He 
also calls attention to the fact that the 
young men’s societies have on occasion 
been able to check the arbitrary powers 
of chiefs. Here then are two channels 
which the social structure itself provides 
as instruments of cultural change.'* 


14 Hailey, p. 225. 
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Qualifications for Leadership 


Schapera, in describing the Ngwato of 
Bechuanaland, indicates that a headman 
is the leader in each local district, and 
that this position is hereditary. 


..» During his absence, or after 
his death, the man next to him in 
line of succession, normally his eldest 
son by his first wife, automatically 
takes his place. 

This hereditary principle runs 
right through the Ngwato political 
system. It means in effect that the 
administration of any group is vested 
not so much in one particular person 
as in the whole family of which he 
is the head; and that the leading 
member of this family present on 
any occasion when action must be 
taken is able, by virtue of his birth- 
right, to exercise authority over the 
other people of the group.!5 
Among some of the Bantu peoples, 

also, authority is based on descent.'® One 
notes numerous other instances in which 
a given office is hereditary within a 
family group as a whole; in such cases 
choice between the possible candidates is 
made by a group of elders representing 
the people. Regarding the Ashanti, Her- 
skovits writes that the paramount chief, 
“like all other officers, was selected by the 
elders from possible candidates in the 
matrilineal line.”!7 


In some of the simple societies, ability 
is the only qualification for office. 


Among the Bushmen, some of the 
larger bands have a chief, but in most 
of them the “common affairs,” such 
as migration and hunting, are under 
the direction of men whose skill alone 


15 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, p. 60. 
16 Tbid., p. 83. 
17 Herskovits, p. 334. 
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earns them the respect and obedience 

of their fellows... . This “official” 

is thus a leader with authority only 

as he demosstrates his ability to use 

"8 

Guntner, in discussing the Bantu of 
Kavirondo, points out a number of fac- 
tors by which individual persons could 
attain prominence and become recognized 
as leaders: primogeniture, wealth, qual- 
ities of personality, reputation as a war- 
rior, possession of magico-religious vir- 
tues, and age. By way of summary he 
says: “The more qualities of leadership 
came together in one person, the higher 
was his authority and the wider the group 
that recognized it.”!° 


Political Systems 
and Economic Level 


Many societies of the world produce 
more material goods than are required 
to maintain their existence. This economic 
surplus makes it possible to release, to a 
varying degree, certain persons from 
subsistence activities to specialize in such 
activities as will further the interests of 
the group as a whole. These specialists are 
usually of two types: those who direct 
the affairs of the tribe in an administra- 
tive capacity, and those who serve the 
tribe in a religious capacity. Where there 
is no economic surplus, there can be no 
specialists. The Bushmen, who have no 
economic surplus, and the Hottentots, 
who have, are excellent examples, living 
as they do contiguously and in similar 
situations. 

Because their religious and_ political 
life is always geared to their economic 
level, it appears that nonliterate peoples 


18 Ibid., p. 338. 
19 Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, p. 235. 
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are generally able to support their reli- 
gious institutions. It may not be easy for 
them to do so, but these obligations always 
take precedence over personal comfort and 
needs. These societies also have mecha- 
nisms for sharing between those who have 
and those who have not. For example, in 
a time of food shortage a man may ask 
and receive help from his relatives who 
yet have a supply. When there are not 
sufficient resources in a family to provide 
the bride-price for a young man whose 
marriage has been long delayed, help 
may again be solicited and expected from 
relatives. 


Headman and Council of Elders 


Two of the most common political in- 
stitutions of Africa are those of headman 
and a council of elders. Each of these is 
found in the local unit of society; both 
may be found in the same society. Their 
exact form and functioning varies from 
tribe to tribe. The functions of the council 
of elders is well described by Wagner. 
Note, too, that the elders of all subclans 
formed a clan council. 


When disputes or quarrels could 
not be settled by self-help, the person 
who believed himself wronged ap- 
pealed to the old men of his subclan, 
and the accused person, if he be- 
longed to the same subclan, was 
called by them, or he came on his 
own account, to defend his case. The 
old men then listened to the case as 
presented by the two disputants and 
any witness. The decision could be 
announced by any of the elders 
present as, with the facts ascertained, 
there was only one possible judgment 


which was common knowledge to 
all.2 


20 Ibid., pp. 220-221. 
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Conclusion 


The nature and characteristics of Af- 
rican political systems as outlined above 
reveal to us something of what Africans 
value and of their life and thought pat- 
terns. They also reveal to us what are to 
them familiar patterns for the control of 
individual and group life. For these 
reasons the structure of African political 
systems provides us some guidance as to 
what might be a church polity relevant to 
African cultures. Elements that are uni- 
versally true must be universally rec- 
ognized in African church polity; factors 
that are of local incidence are relevant 
for that particular area. In skeleton fash- 
ion we will list below some of the direc- 
tions in which the above study seems to 
lead us. 

1. Since African life is a unified 
whole, we must make Christianity rele- 
vant to the whole of life. Just as political 
systems provide leadership for the whole 
of life, so should the total church organiza- 
tion provide leadership in integrating 
Christianity to the whole of life. This 
wholeness of indigenous life also points 
up the need to bring the gospel to bear 
on the group as a whole, and to avoid 
detaching individual converts from their 
tribal and family group. 

2. Since non-Christian Africans orient 
their lives from a religious standpoint, it 
will seem natural to believers that one’s 
relationship to God must be central in life 
and that the rest of life must conform to 
the demands of that relationship, unless 
we spoil them by our Western secularized 
type of Christianity. Religious sanctions 
can often be used as a factor of church 
discipline rather than external force as 
such. 

3. Because African political systems 
place basic authority in either the local 
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unit of society, or the regional unit, or 
the territorial unit, the form of church 
polity followed in a given place should 
follow the political pattern of the given 
tribe. Where the indigenous government 
is basically local, a congregational form 
of church life will be more familiar and 
appreciated; where the nationals are used 
to regional government, they will prefer 
a presbyterian type of polity; where they 
have a king, some episcopal form will 
probably serve best. 


4. Just as African political systems 
tend to keep authority in local hands and 
allow for a large degree of democracy, 
so also in church life the churches should 
be given as much local autonomy as pos- 
sible. 


9. In the same way that African cul- 
tures have some institutional patterns by 
which to work together as an entire tribal 
group, varying according to the type of 
political structure, so should the Christian 
church in Africa have channels for mu- 
tual consultation and cooperation. While 
this suggestion as given relates first of all 
to churches of a common origin and 
polity, it should also apply to relations 
betwen the families of churches. 


6. African political systems provide 
checks and balances between the various 
interests within the group by giving each 
group some representation in the govern- 
mental functions and by maintaining a 
balance between position and responsibil- 
ity; both these means may be used by the 
church as factors to hinder the devel- 
opment of authoritarian control, but they 
will be effective only to the degree that 
the spiritual life of the church is main- 
tained. 


7. As African political systems tend to 
be conservative, the church will want to 
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stand for what is stable and trustworthy; 
just as the governmental scheme allows 
for growth and development, so likewise 
the church must be alert to the changing 
demands of a growing society. 


8. Just as African systems of govern- 
ment frequently provide that those of 
demonstrated ability become leaders, so 
should the church find ways to discover 
and utilize such. Spiritual qualifications 
must be paramount, coupled with the type 
of personality insisted upon by Bantus, 
ie., “men who talk gently and wisely and 
who can make the people listen and return 
to reason when they want to quarrel or 
fight.”?! 

9. Just as Africans keep their cultural 
institutions on a level that the indigenous 
economic system can support, so must the 
church be geared to the economic level 
of the people. However, the church has 
in her hands the tools to improve the 
economic situation. She must teach prin- 
ciples of stewardship, industry, and thrift. 
and the older churches must share their 
know-how techniques. 


10. The responsibilities of the African 
headman are very like the responsibilities 
of a Christian pastor, which suggests that 
the pastoral office will be familiar to and 
appreciated by African Christians. It will 
seem natural to them to look to him to 
be their leader in spiritual matters and 
in all phases of life, as their disciplinarian 
and protector, and as the one who minis- 
ters to the newborn, the sick, and the 
dying. In other areas some of these re- 
sponsibilities are carried by a council of 
elders. Just as some African societies use 
both of these institutions, the Christian 
church will likely find both of them useful 
in most situations. 


21 Tbid., p. 232. 
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This study is obviously incomplete, for 
there are other factors which should be 
included, particularly something of the 
communal nature of African life and its 
religious backgrounds. Some of the induc- 
tions are likely naive and immature, but 
if they stimulate thought and investiga- 
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tion they will have been of value. In brief, 
from a survey of the literature regarding 
African societies and political systems, 
we have attempted to discover their basic 
factors and characteristics, and have 
attempted to evaluate their significance 
for African church polity. 





William D. Reyburn 


The Church, Male and Female 


AN OBSERVER may readily gather the im- 
pression the world over that the Christian 
church is more attended by women and 
more earnestly followed by females in 
general than by males. In Latin American 
society the role of the female cannot be 
understood apart from her identification 
with her parish group and her symbol 
identification with the Virgin. Every so- 
ciety presents its male and female ‘roles 
in different contexts, and consequently 
their relatedness to a single institution 
such as the Christian church is thereby 
radically affected. Missionaries are often 
content to dismiss the disproportionate 
female-male church membership with such 
statements as “the men are too worldly 
minded.” However, a closer look at such 
female predominances reflects other cul- 


Reprinted from Vol. 4, No. 4 (1957), pp. 
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tural and societal factors which produce 
these effects much more than the males’ 
worldly outlook. 


The case presented here is a_ brief 
discussion of some of the factors con- 
tributing to female preponderance in the 
Christian churches of the south Cameroun. 
First we shall state what may be said to 
be rather generally claimed as self-evident. 
Then we shall proceed with a set of fac- 
tors which are specifically part of these 
cultures and need not be true of others. 


The outlook of females in most of the 
world probably exhibits more dependency 
than that of males. Her very biological 
make-up prepares her for being subjected 
to stronger fellow beings and grants her 
a place of less secure standing. Her more 
limited outside experience, foreign con- 
tacts, education perhaps tend to produce 
a certain naiveté which makes it easy for 
her to believe what she is told. Her 
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credulous personality is tightly tied into 
the activities in a limited area where she 
must identify herself. She may be under 
greater pressure to belong to someone or 
something. Many other propositions could 
be listed which might be said to con- 
tribute to the female attachment to Chris- 
tianity or any institution which appeals 
to some of these female qualities. These 
generalized conditions in themselves are 
post facto explanations, however, and do 
not tell us why a certain innovation such 
as Christianity was rejected in a given 
case. They do not help as they stand to 
explain why in the Cameroun it is not 
all ages of females that identify them- 
selves with and seek membership in the 
Christian mission churches. Neither are 
they sufficient evidence to assist us in 
understanding the dynamic fashion in 
which a group of females begin to ex- 
periment with their traditional forms of 
life after the coming of the church. In 
order to probe into these latter problems 
we need a more specific look into the 
particular circumstances of several of the 
societies involved in this case. 


The Woman in Cameroun Society 


The most important base line for under- 
standing the predominantly female recep- 
tion of the Christian church lies in the 
social organization of the tribes consid- 
ered here (Bulu, Yaoundé, Bafia, Meka, 
Gbaya, Kaka). A village consists of a 
number of males who represent several 
distinct families and who claim to have 
issued from a common legendary ancestor. 
These males all belong to the village 
they inhabit and they are members of 
their father’s family, their paternal grand- 
father’s family, and so on ascending the 
male line. They will select their mates 
from outside their paternal village group 
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and in certain patterns of avoidance such 
as taking no mate from their mother’s 
clan. Their future lives will be lived at 
least eventually in their father’s village. 
They will in turn expect their sons to 
do likewise. They will be preeminently 
concerned for the continuation of their 
family male line, which is a continuum 
with the real and the mythological. The 
respect due each ascending male is rein- 
forced by a complex of behavior, and 
every male’s position is well ascribed by 
age, relatedness, and wealth. The males 
have a sense of belonging to the village 
of their fathers in which they were born. 


On the other hand, the world of the 
female is greatly contrasted. The female 
is born with the sure knowledge of not 
belonging to her village permanently. She 
will be married into another village where 
she will raise children, all of whom will 
belong to her husband’s family. In the 
case of her husband’s death she will not 
be free to take her children and go to 
another marriage. She will be remarried 
by her husband’s relatives if possible, and 
if not she will be exchanged for cash and 
kind to another village, leaving her 
offspring behind, to begin all over again 
another family which she may in turn 
lose through another husband’s death. 
The discontinuity of her life is great and 
she is constantly faced with the fact of 
not belonging. She is greatly loved by her 
children and often by her husband, but 
she is forever a stranger in a foreign 
village. 

The stability of her marriage is fixed by 
the dowry, which assures that she remain 
with her husband, for if she returns to 
her parents’ village, her husband has the 
right to demand reimbursement of the 
dowry. However, the dowry received has 
usually been spent to bring into her village 
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a wife for her younger brother, thus 
keeping a balance in gains and losses. 


A village, then, seen from the male- 
female division on the level of its social 
organization, presents a solid front of 
males very much at home; a group of 
young females not knowing where home 
will be eventually, although very much 
related to their temporary paternal village; 
and finally an agglomeration of foreign 
females, often from numerous diverse 
areas, who must get acquainted, work, 
and live together in their newly adopted 
village. In a sense, the adult females are 
a group of immigrants finding a relative 
here and there in their new surroundings, 
but even with occasional or frequent meet- 
ings with such relatives there is no sense 
of permanency or of belonging. 

We might be justified to conclude at 
this point and say that “therefore the 
Christian mission will find ready re- 
sponse from the dislocated females.” 
While this is partly true, it is by no 
means an adequate accounting of the 
facts. How do we account for the fact 
that the church member females are not 
young brides but women who have 
inhabited their husbands’ village for some 
years, or who are middle-aged, elderly, or 
even senile females? 


The Role of the Young Bride 


The answer to this question involves 
various considerations. The young bride’s 
first function in the village is sexual 
fertility. Her worth cannot be counted 
until she has had children. She is not 
psychologically free to form “free associa- 
tions” until she has provided the village 
with a contribution of children. She is 
likewise in a period of severe strain and 
adjustment, seeking to be accepted through 
traditional modes of behavior such as 
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childbearing, planting, harvesting, fish- 
ing, cooking, and taking care of her 
husband’s wants. The church association 
is more properly the property of those 
who have either gained sufficient status 
in the village to be granted the freedom 
of outside life or who have proved over 
the years that they are of little productive 
value anyway. Where African village life 
has undergone city or town transforma- 
tion, or where girls have been able to 
pursue education, new factors have arisen 
which enable the younger females to make 
the church identification or to reject it. 
In some areas, such as among the Ghaya 
and Kaka of the eastern Cameroun, 
young female are conspicuously absent 
from church, since they perform a vital 
function in dance medicine which is held 
to be contrary to Christian practices. 
Consequently, a mother and older sisters 
may be members of the church, whereas a 
dancing girl’s function is respected and | 
she does not consider church membership 
until she is older and has ceased to be a 
medicine dancer. She will view both 
Christian church and medicine making as 
vital aspects of village life but will sepa- 
rate them only in the role she plays in 
each. It is to her more like a boy on the 
basketball team who cannot be on the 
wrestling team at the same time. 


The Function of Church Society 


The Christian church (another for- 
malized institution would serve the same 
purpose) serves as the nucleus for the 
formation of a grouping for the females 
in a village. The one thing which they all 
have in common is the fact that they are 
foreigners. The church in a sociological 
sense brings the females into a common 
bond which they feel as necessary for the 
satisfactory ongoing of village life. Actu- 
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ally the formation of the female church 
group serves to smooth out many of the 
differences and fights which take place 
among the village women. However, it is 
not primarily Christian theology that 
penetrates and enables them to solve their 
differences. This factor does display itself 
in certain rather unexpected ways. The 
real pacifying function of the woman’s 
church affiliation is found in its own so- 
cial structuring of the group. The women, 
like the men, arrange themselves in a 
hierarchy where each knows pretty well 
where she stands, and disputes are settled 
quickly by a recognition of status in the 
“women’s company,” the church organiza- 
tion. This is merely one indication of the 
African’s flare for political organization 
and is to him (and her) an essential 
means for facing the world. 

In the development of this process 
there appear to be certain characteristic 
steps which tend to be rather generalized 
in the areas concerned. First, there is 
more male curiosity than female. Soon 
the males learn that Christianity appears 
to favor females, since the wives of a 
polygamist may be admitted to member- 
ship whereas the husband may not. Soon 
the complexities of Christian theology 
and the Trinity impress the males as 
something for school boys to bother their 
heads about. (Following a brief explana- 
tion of the Trinity —the term for God 
in Kaka is Ndjambie, which also means 
‘spider’ — an elderly village savant turned 
away and remarked, “Everybody knows 
that Ndjambie is a spider. How could he 
have had a son?”) Next, a school is 
started and the whole proposition of Chris- 
tianity is relegated to the school children. 
The women have in the meantime found 
something other than Christian doctrine 
which appears to serve for them a 
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genuinely felt need. This status of the 
women’s church company and the school 
teaching Christian doctrine continues for 
a full generation. Added the impact of 
Westernization, a breakdown in tradi- 
tional values due far more to the inroads 
of government and industry than to mis- 
sionaries, one arrives at a period when 
the males begin to enter the church as 
members. It is not until this time or some 
years following this that one sees the 
beginning effect of Christian doctrine. 


Needs Satisfied 
In Church Membership 


During the pre-male period in the 
eastern Cameroun (today) the female 
member finds other satisfactions in her 
new group —the possession of a name 
card by catechumens, the recognition 
granted by a white missionary, the op- 
portunity to display husband’s status and 
wealth with a brightly colored print dress 
on Sunday, or the privilege of belonging 
to the select group who dress in white 
following the passing of the pastor’s 
examination and baptism. For many fe- 
males the church organization is a protec- 
tion mechanism. Women, especially older 
females, seek the church, the catechist, 
and the white missionary as a protection 
from sex-seeking males. Most males view 
the church as antisexual and hence fear 
to make advances toward women who are 
protected by the church. In the less 
acculturated areas the idea prevails that 
a baptized woman could cause serious 
illness to a man who committed adultery 
with her. Hence, in order to protect their 
wives from adultery, some men are 
known to openly encourage their wives to 
seek baptism. In the more modern areas 
this idea breaks down entirely and adul- 
tery palavers are the main occupation of 
church sessions. 
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PART THREE consists of a variety of discussion on the missionary’s role and 
approach, coming as he does with one built-in cultural system to minister 
to people of another system. Topics include such practical problems as the 
missionary’s evaluation of culture, culture change, and field method for the 
initial stages in the study of a culture. 
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The Missionary’s Role 
in Culture Change 


THAT the missionary has historically been 
an agent of culture change in non-West- 
ern societies, no informed, thinking person 
would deny. His role of initiating culture 
change has often been seriously misun- 
derstood, however, in different ways by 
the missionary himself, his supporters, 
and his critics. The basic attitude of the 
missionary on this matter, and funda- 
mental missionary policy in an area with 
respect to it, will inevitably influence 
profoundly the successful communication 
of the gospel and the possible develop- 
ment of an “indigenous” expression of 
Christianity. 

Some critics of the missionary enter- 
prise have grossly exaggerated the mis- 
sionary’s influence in their condemnation 
of the “rape” of non-Western cultures, 
with destruction of values, detribalization, 
apathy, or conflict resulting. There cer- 
tainly have been some such direct cases 
of unnecessary and damaging cultural 
disturbance in missionary history, but for 
the most part the missionary’s part has 
been very minor relative to the impact 





Rewritten to combine the following arti- 
cles: “The Méissionary’s Role in Cultural 
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of Western business, politics, and educa- 
tion, not to speak of the often unsavory 
influences of motion pictures and printed 
matter. There have also been some 
outstanding cases where the gospel and 
resulting culture change have provided 
an opportunity for the reintegration of a 
segment of a culture already in rapid 
change.! 

Many supporters of Christian missions, 
on the other hand, have gauged the suc- 
cess of their whole program in terms of 
some overt, symbolic types of culture 
change. These may be anything from 
monogamy to haircuts, from attendance 
at church to the disappearance of scarifi- 
cation, but the missionary sees in them 
signs that his ministry is taking effect. 
Missions and missionaries which declare 
that they are not going out to introduce 
Western culture, but only to preach the 
gospel, are no different in this respect 
from those with whom they contrast 
themselves. It is usually institutionalism 
(hospitalization, education, agricultural 
mission, etc.) which they are rejecting by 
such statements, not really their roles as 
agents of Westernization. They, too, are 
thrilled when Ay Blah learns to bathe 
with Ivory soap, brush his teeth with 
Ipana, and cut his hair in “civilized” 
fashion. And if Ta Plooy does not give 
up his second and third wives or contribute 


1 For a case study of a problem such as this 
see G. Linwood Barney, “The Meo—An 
Incipient Church,” in this volume. 
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to the church treasury, this is a matter 
for deep concern, for Ta Plooy obviously 
is not following the “gospel teaching” 
which he has been getting. 


The Problem 


To many a perceptive missionary, 
sensitive to cultural values, there has been 
a very real problem, a dilemma, at this 
point. On the one hand, there is a realiza- 
tion that cultural forms are relative, that 
the meanings of different kinds of be- 
havior change in time and from society 
to society, that the Greek Christians were 
not bound by Jewish ceremonial law, 
that God did accept as perfectly normal 
the plural marriages of the patriarchs, 
that to have uncovered breasts is not 
immodesty among the hill tribes of 
Southeast Asia, and many other parts of 
the world. On the other hand, there is 
the clear Biblical record that God, through 
the prophets and the apostles, condemned 
sin in terms of overt cultural behavior, 
like that of David arranging for the 
death of Uriah so that he could marry 
Bathsheba,? or like women talking in 
church,? or like Onan refusing to have 
sexual intercourse with his dead brother’s 
wife because “the offspring would not be 
his” (so that God slew him),* or like 
braided hair.° 


Clearly the preaching of the gospel in 
New Testament times did “turn the world 
upside down,” and that at least partly in 
terms of widespread changes in cultural 
behavior. Culture change has resulted 
historically from any widespread ac- 
ceptance of Christ. But what should that 
change be? Should monogamy result? 





22 Samuel 11:2 — 12:23. 
31 Corinthians 14:34. 

4 Genesis 38:7-10. 

51 Timothy 2:9. 
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Should agricultural methods be changed? 
Should people put on clothes? Should 
drinking stop? Should romantic love be 
substituted for family alliances as a basis 
for marriage? Should the bride-price be 
dropped? Should all Christians learn to 
read? Should churches be built? Should 
Christians kneel to pray if crouching is 
their position of reverence and respect? 
How do we know what culture change is 
for the best and what is not? 


And how can we be sure that a needed 
culture change will come about? If we 
feel that reading the Scriptures is neces- 
sary for Christian life, do we force Chris- 
tians to learn to read in order to gain 
church membership? Such a course of 
action seems theologically untenable, as 
well as culturally “loaded” in giving an 
entirely distorted picture of the meaning 
of the church; but it has been done, and 
has been considered essential in some 
areas. Do we set rules of behavior to 
which Christians have to conform if they 
are to remain in good standing? If so, 
how do we decide what the rules are to 
be? Are these rules to be imported 
wholesale from the rules which the mis- 
sionary observes? If so, which mission- 
ary? Are they to be imported wholesale 
from the Bible? If so, will they include 
levirate? polygyny? washing of feet? 
reclining at meals? silence in the 
churches? How will the choice be made? 


The Cultural Orientation 
of the Missionary 


The picture of a culture being reshaped 
as a necessary accompaniment of gospel 
preaching, and the unfortunate misar- 
rangements of bygone years, cause many 
of the present problems on the mission 
field. They also provide part of the 
impetus for a scientifically oriented ap- 
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proach to the problem of the conflict 
between the missionary’s message and the 
native culture. In exploiting this new 
approach there is the evident possibility 
of making more adroit the manipulations 
and changes that are brought about in a 
culture. The chief advantage of doing so 
is the avoidance of much adverse popular 
reaction. This more obvious possibility for 
missionary anthropology hides its more 
central application, namely to teach the 
missionary to remove himself, as an indi- 
vidual, as far as possible from the sphere 
of conflict between the message and power 
of the gospel and the individual. 

One of the biggest handicaps of mis- 
sionary work in the present generation is 
the nationality and color of the missionary. 
Yet on the whole we have not attacked the 
problem of making our presentation of 
Christianity less of the “white man’s reli- 
gion.” It seems, rather, that we seek only 
to make the “white man’s religion” a little 
more palatable and a little less disastrous 
to the native culture. 


With many areas of the world already 
effectively sealed to the reception of the 
gospel message, missions are making a 
pointed effort at correcting methods in 
order to avoid further misunderstanding. 
But has the situation really been improved 
simply by turning over to native leaders 
some of the previous functions of the mis- 
sionary? Will those leaders whose minds 
are inflamed with nationalism be able to 
see the distinction between a foreign in- 
stitution manned by foreigners and an 
institution created and regulated by 
foreigners, and labeled by them indig- 
enous ? 


Church policy is a case in point. While 
no one now seemingly opposes the prin- 
ciple of the indigenous church, with its 
policies of “self-support, self-propagation, 
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and self-government,” is such a church 
really an indigenous one when the form 
for it is decided upon by the missionary? 
Even raising the question of how soon 
the church is to “become indigenous” 
betrays the fact that the missionary is 
considered to be the judge of the fitness 
of a group of believers to cope with the 
problems presented by their own culture. 

A related problem is that of the 
preparation of the native leaders for the 
church. Education is generally considered 
to be the answer for this problem. Can 
we say that these men are trained for 
leadership in an indigenous church when 
the training is not given in the place and 
at the time prescribed by the culture, 
when instruction is by teachers not 
recognized in the culture, often in a lan- 
guage other than the mother tongue? At 
the same time, any culturally recognized 
training, harmless or not, is frequently 
ruled out of the student’s life. 


The Motivation for Culture Change 


Culture change comes only as an 
expression of a need felt by individuals 
within a society. People do not change 
their behavior unless they feel a need to 
do so. The need may be trivial, as that 
for some new excitement or amusement, 
or it may be profound, as for security in 
a disintegrating world. Usually it is 
relatively unconscious. People have not 
analyzed it or given it a name, but it 
motivates behavior. Something which no 
missionary who senses culture change 
going on around him should ever forget, 
however, is that the need being satisfied 
by a change very likely is not the need 
which the casual observer from our 
Western culture might see. 

Among some of the tribal peoples of 
Laos and Vietnam, for example, the mis- 
sionary sees the need for clothing. Many 
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missionaries would feel that people need 
clothing for reasons of modesty (as in 
cases where women habitually wear noth- 
ing above the waist) or for warmth in 
the chilly season of the year. The second 
need is one which is felt by the people 
themselves to some degree, but it is 
strongly overshadowed by the other needs 
which they feel and which will be dis- 
cussed in a moment. The need for mod- 
esty in the use of additional clothing is not 
felt at all, because people consider 
themselves adequately dressed from that 
point of view. 

When the missionary barrel arrives and 
the clothes are given out, or when the 
missionary gives away an old shirt, or 
when some individual buys a new piece 
of clothing, what are the needs which he 
is meeting? One is the need to look re- 
spectable in the sight of outsiders — the 
need for being accepted by people who 
have prestige. This is why women will 
often not wear blouses in the village, but 
will wear them into town or put them on 
when the missionary shows up. Thus cloth- 
ing may be a symbol of acceptance by 
the missionary, of status and prestige in 
relation to him. Another is the desire to 
look well among one’s equals, to wear 
something difficult to obtain, something 
impossible for one’s neighbors to buy. 

A case in point is a preacher from one 
of the tribes of Southeast Asia after he 
had been given a topcoat out of the mis- 
sionary barrel. This was the only topcoat 
in the lot; he was the only tribesman who 
possessed a topcoat. It never got so cold 
in the area that a missionary ever wore 
a topcoat, although a woolen suit was 
comfortable in the evening for two or 
three months of the year. On a trip over 
rather rugged, mountainous jungle, when 
people in T-shirts and cotton trousers 
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were perspiring profusely because of the 
heat, our friend with the topcoat was, of 
course, wearing it. How else would people 
see him with a topcoat on unless he wore 
it? 

Then there was the woman who wore 
nothing above the waist but a substantial 
pink bra.... 

A man who starts to wash his clothes 
after his conversion is probably not doing 
so because of his love for Christ, even 
though this seems to the missionary to be 
vindication of the view that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. What are the needs 
being expressed in a change from polyg- 
amy to monogamy, in church attendance, 
in church government, in learning to read, 
in sending children to school? We would 
be the last to say that the need of man 
for God is never involved in some of 
these, in some places, but even then, as in 
all human situations, motives are mixed. 

Clearly, the typical missionary reaction 
to culture change is to approve of that 
which makes other peoples more like 
themselves in form, in the outward 
aspects of behavior, whether the meaning 
of the behavior is the same or not. It is 
quite possible to give encouragement to 
the development of a form which is 
expressing a meaning, fulfilling a need, 
which the missionary would seriously 
deplore. 


The Role of the Church 
in Culture Change 


Culture is constantly changing, and 
what is vital for our purpose, it is con- 
stantly changing from within. While a 
good bit is said and written about 
acculturation, seldom has the role of the 
innovator, the nonconformist, the rebel 
been described. Yet all societies have 
them, and they have their place in bring- 
ing about the constant change that is 
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characteristic of culture. The important 
thing for the missionary to note is that 
change is almost always initiated by 
someone within the cultural community. 
Even though the idea may have been 
sparked by contact with another culture, 
it still must be introduced from within to 
be accepted. The alternative to this 
scheme is change forced upon a people 
through superior might, whether moral or 
physical. This is the sort of change that 
missions have often been responsible for, 
and that resulted in such unfortunate reac- 
tion. 


The real agent of the Holy Spirit in 
any society for the changes in the cul- 
ture of that society is the church, the 
body of believers (not necessarily the 
organized church of any particular de- 
nomination). The church is the salt 
working through the whole dish. It is 
that part of the society which has a new 
relationship to God— yet it reacts in 
terms of the attitudes and presuppositions 
of that society. It understands, in an 
intuitive, unanalyzed way, motives and 
meanings as the missionary cannot. It 
must make the decisions. 


The Missionary’s Part 


What, then, can the missionary do about 
culture change? Is he to be only an evan- 
gelist preaching a noncultural gospel 
without making value judgments? This is 
an impossibility, even if it were desirable. 
There cannot be preaching except in cul- 
tural terms, and no human being can or 
should try to escape value judgments.® 


6 By this statement we are not, of course, 
condoning the highly ethnocentric preaching 
and value judgments many missionaries make, 
nor the mistaken views of culture on which 
they may be based. See “The Missionary and 
the Evaluation of Culture,” by William D. 
Reyburn, which follows. 
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The missionary cannot legitimately force 
or enforce any culture change. Nor does 
he have an adequate basis for advocating 
specific changes in a culture unless he 
has a profound knowledge of the cul- 
ture. 

The missionary does, however, have an 
extremely important function in the 
tactful, thoughtful, serious presentation 
of alternate forms of cultural behavior to 
the Christians in a society. On the basis 
of his knowledge of history, his under- 
standing of the church elsewhere, and 
above all, his knowledge of the tremen- 
dously varied ways in which God dealt 
with men, as recorded in the Scriptures, 
he can make it clear to them that there 
are alternative ways of behavior to their 
own, and help them in prayer and study 
and experiment to select those cultural 
forms which would be the best expression 
of their relationship to God in their cul- 
ture. 

The missionary’s basic responsibility is 
to provide the material upon which the 
native Christian and church can grow 
“in grace and knowledge” to the point 
where they can make reliable and Spirit- 
directed decisions with regard to their 
own conduct within the existing culture. 
This involves a complete freedom of ac- 
cess to the Word of God, with such 
encouragement, instruction and guidance 
in its use as may be necessary to obtain 
a healthy and growing Christian com- 
munity. 

The missionary’s role in culture change, 
then, is that of a catalyst and of a source 
of new ideas, new information. It is the 
voice of experience, but an experience 
based on his own culture for the most 
part and therefore to be used only with 
care and understanding. Part of the value 
of anthropological study, of course, is that 
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it gives at least vicarious experience in 
more than one cultural setting, for by 
study in this field the missionary can gain 
awareness of the much wider choice of 
alternatives than his own culture allows. 

It is the church which is the legitimate 
agency in which the missionary should 


work. It is the people who must make the 
decisions based on the new ideas which 
they have received. It is they who must 
reinterpret old needs and _ expressions, 
examined now in the light of their 
relationship to God and to their fellow 
men in Christ Jesus. 





William D. Reyburn 


The Missionary and 


the Evaluation of Culture 


Few problems facing the missionary are 
more subtle than those involved in the 
evaluation of cultural practices. Some 
missionaries, however, do not take more 
than a moment’s reflection to pigeonhole 
as good, bad, or indifferent the customs 
of a group of people. The criterion for 
this judgment is usually the missionary’s 
own ideal background (often not his 
real background). Customs and practices 
are normally labeled as good if they are 
agreeable to the “ideal” of Christian 
living as he understands it. This ideal is, 
of course, one which is of necessity 
limited by its own cultural and historical 
frontiers. In this orientation the good 
should be cultivated and developed. The 
bad must be snipped off like a thorny 
bush, and what is left passes without 
scrutiny as innocuous. 


This threefold categorization of the 
aspects of a culture contains within itself 
certain assumptions which lead to unpro- 
ductive action. It is often assumed that 
one can encourage the good to grow and 
thwart the bad. While this may be very 
true and is basically what all men do 
who strive for the good in life, it leads 
one to conceive of a cultural complex 
as a series of separate plants, each growing 
independently from its own roois. In real- 
ity, any way of life is based on a series of 
assumptions which are in some way 
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interrelated so that they reinforce each 
other and cannot be dealt with as isolated 
phenomena. This does not mean that all 
are of equal value as seen by the individ- 
uals in the society, but they are interact- 
ing. 

A further misconception which arises 
from this three-sided evaluation of a cul- 
ture is that the category of the indif- 
ferent is somehow assumed to be static, 
while the good and the bad are treated as 
though they were dynamic. However, 
while one is encouraging the good and 
deploring the bad, the indifferent cannot 
so remain. This is so again because of the 
dynamic and changing nature of cul- 
ture, which reacts to stimulus more like 
an organism than like independent cells. 


The Interrelatedness of Behavior 


An intelligible view of culture is one 
which embraces the interrelatedness of 
a way of life within its evaluation. We 
may illustrate this briefly from the prob- 
lem of polygyny. Polygyny in modern 
Africa has many facets which often 
compel the missionary to evaluate it with 
the judgment of bad, due to the eco- 
nomic self-interests which are displayed. 
(That these are as bad as American com- 
petitive self-interests within our modern 
industrial economic framework is hardly 
demonstrable.) However, if one wishes 
to acknowledge the good found in re- 
sponsibility and devotion to others, this 
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attribute will also be found within the 
levirate form of polygyny in which a man 
takes upon himself the familial care and 
obligation to deceased relatives with a 
fraternal devotion reflecting a high sense 
of responsibility. The “good” and the 
“had” in this case are so interlocked as 
to defy separation. 

This discouragement of polygyny as 
bad does not by any means imply that 
when polygyny is given up the deep sense 
of responsibility often found in it will 
come forth as a distilled bit of residue. 
This was demonstrated to me _ rather 
forcibly recently when I asked a group of 
Kaka Christian adults what they would 
do if their older non-Christian brothers 
were to die and leave them their wives. 
Their replies, without exception, shook 
off the very thought of responsibility. 
“We would sell the women and get the 
money for ourselves.” This they would 
have the right to do within the culture 
they claim when it will bring them accept- 
able rewards. The moral responsibility 
partially required by the polygynous 
inheritance is refused for quick personal 
gain. 


Reinterpretation of Behavior 


In addition to the fact of the enmesh- 
ing of the aspects of a way of life, there 
is always the possibility of reinterpreting 
a form of behavior to answer some new 
need. When Pentecostal Christianity came 
to the Toba Indians of the isolated Ar- 
gentine Chaco, it brought about a popu- 
larization of religion. Before this time only 
the shaman was a spiritual man. When 
the tribe as a whole became spiritual, 
they reacted to it in much the same fashion 
as the individual shaman had formerly. 
Jumping and dancing became the vehicle 
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of religious expression. This behaviorism 
which was the symbol of spirit contact 
used formerly by the shaman has now 
become fully sanctioned as evidence of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in a tribe 
where the shaman no longer functions. 

Some of the most complex issues facing 
Christian missions arise out of the rein- 
terpretation and change which develops 
often within the category of the “indif- 
ferent.” I shall attempt to demonstrate 
briefly how the dowry in the Cameroun 
has passed from the stage of indifference 
to a front-rank social problem as seen by 
nationals, administration, and missions. 

The changes which have come about in 
the South Cameroun to reinterpret the 
meaning of bride wealth or dowry have 
not been concerned with the dowry itself, 
but with other social, religious, economic, 
and political aspects of life. The dowry, 
because of its integral relation to these, 
has been vastly affected and has in 
chainlike fashion produced sharp repercus- 
sions in these spheres of life. 


Traditional Function of the Dowry 


Formerly (and to a certain extent in 
the villages today) the dowry was an 
arrangement between two clans in which 
a marriage union was held such that the 
groom’s clan legalized their claim to the 
future offspring through payment in 
goods and animals to the clan of the 
bride. The extended families involved in 
the exchange were primarily affected, but 
decisions as important as bride wealth 
were the business of the clan elders. 
Among the Kaka, metal implements were 
exchanged in bride wealth, and each clan 
carefully manipulated marriages to gain 
for itself the desired offspring and a 
large stock of metal hoes, tools, spear- 
heads, anvils, rings, etc. The word 
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soumba in Kaka means ‘iron,’ ‘wealth,’ 
and ‘bride price.’ It is true to a certain 
extent that the interclan marriage arrange- 
ment through the dowry made divorce 
difficult, as the desertion of the wife from 
her dowry-paying husband required the 
refund of the dowry. That this guaranteed 
a happy marital status is hardly the case. 
However, a bride was reluctant to disobey 
her husband due to her respect for his 
dowry claim. In earlier times, the price 
of the dowry was not exorbitant, as 
exchanges were determined by the whole 
history of give and take between the clans 
and families involved rather than being 
set by an abstract monetary value. 


As European settlers and merchants 
entered seeking gold and rubber, the 
Africans were induced to exchange their 
products for money which could only be 
used in turn to buy goods from the 
Europeans. Consequently, the Europeans 
got their gold and rubber and then 
through commerce got their money back. 
The advent of a money-based system made 
the deepest inroad on the dowry, as the 
African’s primary use for wealth was 
oriented around soumba, bride price. As 
money became more available, and espe- 
cially as the desire for acceptance from 
the Europeans grew among the Africans, 
the role of bride wealth began to be 
utilized to realize these new ends. 


Dowry Commercialized 


The rise of cities and commercial 
centers, and the introduction of cash 
crops, brought about a breakdown in the 
close clan regulation of marriage and the 
increased desire for European goods. Laws 
and regulations required that a marriage 
was not sanctioned by the government 
unless the civil marriage was recorded. 
Individual families in the cities had 
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little desire or practical need to regulate 
interclan marriages, as the clan was 
breaking up. The life in the city produced 
a new kind of young person who was no 
longer under the daily scrutiny of village 
fathers. The moral taboos which guarded 
and protected one from adventure were 
no longer to be found in the city. The 
emergence of self-awareness and _ the 
means of accomplishing self-appointed 
ends brought a revolt among many young 
people who had to make decisions for 
themselves. However, the high cost of city 
living and the constant indebtedness of a 
family father caused him to see bride 
wealth as a source of money which would 
make city life a little better, at least for 
himself. Consequently, the bride wealth 
arranged between a man and his future 
son-in-law often became a financial in- 
trigue in which the girl went to the 
highest bidder. These prices in Yaoundé 
today often reach well above $500 U‘S. 
plus such articles as a sewing machine, 
phonograph, bicycle, or even an automo- 


bile. 


Such incredible bride prices have had 


far-flung social repercussions. In the 
first place, a young man earning $35 to 
$50 a month finds in nearly impossible 
to get married. Young women in the cities 
who have tasted of the material rewards 
of European life do not care to see 
themselves sold to the highest bidder, 
which is often done with little recognition 
of the girl’s choice. Consequently, many 
girls prefer to go into prostitution where 
they will at least get the money for 
themselves. The young men who cannot 
afford to pay exorbitant dowries are 
their primary customers. Consequently, 
here is a case in which in the cities at 
least prostitution becomes a form of bio- 
logical marriage forced upon these young 
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people through the reinterpretation of the 
traditional dowry which formerly was 
intended for quite opposite ends. 

The government requires the civil 
marriage certificate in order to apply for 
the benefits from the workmen’s compen- 
sation fund. Since the civil marriage cer- 
tificate is not given by the government 
until evidence of dowry payment, it means 
that there are numerous young people who 
are always “only half married.” The 
churches require the possession of the 
civil marriage certificate prior to the 
religious marriage. In the port city of 
Douala recent statistics have been released 
which show that in 1937 out of 89,356 
Roman Catholics there were a total of 
1,510 religious marriages. In 1957 the 
number of communicants rose to 178,000 
with a decline in religious marriages to 
1,070 for that year. Similar statistics for 
Protestant communities are not imme- 
diately available, but one can be sure that 
the trend here is indicative of the present 
influence exerted by the dowry. 


The Necessity of Value Judgments 


Everyone does and should make value 
judgments. It would be impossible to de- 
cide which trousers a man would put on in 
the morning if he did not make such judg- 
ments. The missionary should not be 
frightened into an impasse because he 
is convinced of a certain relative nature 
of value judgments. I have come to feel 
that much missionary inaction is the result 
of the category of the indifferent. Judg- 
ments of the good and the bad are often 


too facile, and what is not immediately 
self-evident is dropped into this class of 
the indifferent. Rather than avoiding 
judgments, the missionary should, on the 
contrary, make thoroughgoing evaluations 
of every aspect of culture and not allow 
the innocuous catchall of indifference to 
rob him of understanding culture. 

It is not necessary nor advisable to ap- 
proach the evaluation of items of a culture 
with the categories of only good, bad, 
and indifferent. These evaluations must 
be conditioned by the concepts of 
relatedness and change. There are three 
questions with which one may approach 
evaluation: 


1. We need to ask how the people 
perform such judgments themselves and 
how they scale their own hierarchy of 
values. 


2. What are the kinds of innovations 
at work both within the society as well as 
without which tend or will tend toward 
change of the present conditions? 


3. How are such changes working 
toward or away from generalized Chris- 
tian moral and spiritual values? 


If we make value judgments within this 
framework, we are less apt to create a 
static sphere of disinterest and lack of 
concern. This does not necessarily mean 
that we can thereby guarantee the 
development of the good at the expense 
of the bad. However, we should be in a 
position to make the values of Christian 
living more relevant to the changing scene 
taking place in our areas of work. 











Marie Fetzer Reyburn 


Applied Anthropology among 


the Sierra Quechua of Ecuador 


THE purpose of the field work reflected in 
this article is the systematic analysis of 
Sierra Quechua culture to seek methods 
which will lead to more fruitful work on 
the part of the many missions working 
among the Indians. Quechua culture 
analysis was begun shortly after we ar- 
rived in Ecuador at an agricultural mis- 
sion located on a large farm twenty 
kilometers north of the capital city of 
Quito. The mission has been established 
for six years and has a church with ten 
members, a school of five grades with an 
approximate enrollment of fifty, an agri- 
cultural program, and a clinic staffed by 
a trained nurse. We were invited to begin 
our ethnographical and linguistic studies 
in the area of Llano Grande and to assist 
the mission in whatever way possible. 


The aim of the ethnographic work was 
to obtain as complete a picture as pos- 
sible of the total culture of the area with 
particular emphasis on economic and 
social problems, and of the changes that 
were taking place and the direction of 
these changes. 


Language Study 


The initial step, which of course con- 
tinued throughout, was to gain familiar- 
ity with the language. Few of the older 
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people of the community can carry on a 
conversation in Spanish, and while many 
of the younger married people can and 
do use Spanish (because the majority of 
the men work in Quito), Quechua is the 
language of the home. Much of the time 
in the first school year is of necessity 
taken up with learning Spanish. Our lan- 
guage learning began with an informant, 
but inevitably it developed more rapidly 
through attempts to use it while visiting 
in the community. Fluency in speaking 
Quechua was not gained in the five 
months’ time but enough was acquired to 
carry on simple conversations while vis- 
iting and to understand much of what 
was said between Quechuas. 


Personnel Map 


The first few weeks were spent in map- 
ping the area, which covered approx- 
imately nine square miles. Mapping served 
a two-fold purpose: it was an excellent 
means of making ourselves known to the 
community, and it gave us a graphic 
picture of the community which served as 
the basis for gathering much additional 
information. Mornings were spent walking 
through the community, hedgerow by 
hedgerow. All the members of the com- 
munity saw us, had opportunity to greet 
us as we passed their houses and to inquire 
what we were doing; thus the people 
found out first hand what our purpose 
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was. Distance was measured by paces. 
Houses, eucalyptus groves, planted fields, 
water holes, cabuya rows, and other 
significant landmarks were recorded on 
work sheets. 


In the afternoons the data were trans- 
ferred to a large strip of newsprint, using 
a scale of one inch to one hundred yards. 
House types were differentiated according 
to construction materials. Roads, foot- 
paths and cabuya rows were indicated 
by different symbols. When the map was 
completed it was marked off into quad- 
rants lettered clockwise A, B, C, and D. 
From the center point, a series of concen- 
tric circles was drawn, and the arcs in 
each quadrant numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. 
The houses in each section were then 
numbered. Thus each house had a three 
figure designation, e.g. 1A1, 3B10, etc. 


This map served as the basis for the 
Personnel Index File. Taking a section at 
a time, systematic visitation of each house 
was begun.' During the visiting we en- 
gaged in casual conversations with the 
purpose of introducing ourselves to the 
people and of obtaining such _ basic 
information as number, names, age and 
relations of occupants of the house, 
amount of land owned or rented, type of 
crops, kind and number of animals, etc. 
This information was unobtrusively re- 
corded in a small field notebook; often 
we would wait until we left the house to 
write, out of sight, behind the corn fields. 
House to house visitation also afforded an 
opportunity to correct the map by adding 
houses that we overlooked or deleting 
those that were recorded twice. The 
information obtained was later transferred 
to 4 x 6 cards that were filed according 


1 Visitation of each house was our goal; 
actually only two or three sections were com- 
pletely covered in the time at our disposal. 
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to section and house number. This Per- 
sonnel Index File yielded information 
concerning size and type of family, 
literacy, economic conditions, population 
mobility, daily routine, etc. This friendly 
visiting we found to be an excellent means 
of establishing rapport with the people, 
and of acquiring a “feel” for their 
problems and their ways of behavior. 


Ethnographic File 


A general ethnographic file was set up, 
indexed by the categories in the Outline 
of Cultural Materials? that were pertinent 
to the area, plus some further categories 
we found necessary to add because of the 
local situation. The physical aspect of the 
file was similar to that of the Human 
Relations Area Files. The first information 
that went into this file was gained by 
observation wherever we came into contact 
with the people of the community: 
workers on the farm, encounters along 
the paths, visiting at the school and in 
the homes. 


Often visiting would lead to participa- 
tion in whatever task the members of the 
family were engaged in, such as picking 
or shelling corn, or thrashing peas. 
Through participation in daily activities 


and casual questioning about things 
observed, we were able to categorize a 
number of attitudes and areas of activity 
that seemed to be uppermost in the lives 
of the people; we discovered the main foci 
of interest around which life in Llano 
Grande revolved: the close-knit kin-group 
activities exhibiting a strong cohesive 
force in social as well as economic life, 
and the prestige-generating fiesta system. 
From this point we sought the patterning 


2Volume 1 of Behavior Science Outlines 
published by Human Relations Area Files, 
Inc., New Haven, 1950. 
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of these interests and their interrelation- 
ships. 

Informant work was initiated as a 
further means for obtaining information. 
Informants of both sexes and of a wide 
age range were used. For this work, a 
series of questions was prepared before 
each session, designed to detail the outline 
of information secured by observation and 
to explore categories not directly observ- 
able. Sometimes the sessions were held 
in our house, and at other times in the 
home of the informant. Thus, through 
observation, participation, systematic in- 
formant work, and long conversations with 
friends, the éthnographic file expanded. 

Information in the files remains just 
so much raw data until it is systematized 
and developed into a whole. Then one can 
see interrelationships and patterns. When 
we put our data together in the form of 
a real ethnography it was possible to see 
some ways in which the mission could 
direct its activities to fit the cultural pat- 
terns of life in Llano Grande. A number 
of suggestions were made. Some concerned 
the possibility of the evangelical church 
incorporating into its framework some of 
the existing cultural institutions such as 
the godfather complex, with very little 
change; some concerned the incorporation 
of existing cultural institutions such as 
fiestas; some concerned the creation of 
new institutions such as a co-operative 
that would meet existing needs in a man- 
ner that was familiar to the people. 

All suggestions were made from the 
point of view that changes brought about 
by the mission should be made via sub- 
stitution based on existing functioning 
cultural forms. It was also made clear 
that suggestions based on ethnographical 
study lead to solutions of problems only 
by trial and error. While from an over- 
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all view one’s culture is a rigid mold, 
there are too many independent variables 
in such a general study to allow one to 
consider that study as a controlled ex- 
periment. There follows a condensed 
selection from the ethnographic detail and 
the ensuing suggestions for mission ac- 
tivity. 


Language 


The effective utilization of the lan- 
guage and the social structure point to a 
more effective mission endeavor. To reach 
the people effectively, it is necessary to 
use Quechua instead of Spanish. Although 
a large part of the community is bilingual, 
Quechua is the language that is used in 
the home and wherever the people gather 
together. Spanish finds its main use in 
Quito business transactions and other in- 
stances of white contact. The soul-touching 
topics of the Christian religion will be 
comprehended and absorbed only if dis- 
cussed in the language that reaches the 
hearts of the people. It was also apparent 
that the Spanish used in Llano Grande is 
not the “book” Spanish of educated 
Quitenians, nor is it Biblical Spanish. 
Comprehension of Biblical Spanish is so 
low that it is virtually impossible for even 
a schooled Llano Grande individual to 
read the New Testament with under- 
standing. Therefore, until a Quechua New 
Testament is available, it was suggested 
that portions to be used in Bible study 
be translated and mimeographed in 
“peon” Spanish. 


Social Structure 


The kin and socio-religious structures 
indicate that mission effort should be 
directed mainly toward adults: heads of 
families and men of prestige and respect 
in the community. The nuclear family 
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was found to be a closely knit unit. In 
working out the kinship terminology and 
structure of Llano Grande, age grada- 
tion was found to be the basic determinant 
for many terms used and for types of 
relationships obtaining within the struc- 
ture. While there is a specific term for 
an older brother or sister, a younger sib- 
ling is simply called by name. Authority 
and responsibility are not assumed until 
marriage. Authority radiates from the 
oldest to the youngest in such a manner 
that individualism is almost an unknown 
concept. Each individual fits into a family 
niche and is secured there by economic, 
social and religious ties. An individual 
who withdraws from this highly struc- 
tured group to align himself with the 
evangelicals is left without a place in the 
social and economic structure of the com- 
munity. 

The extended family was also found 
to be a closely knit unit, all those recog- 
nizing consanguineal and affinal relation- 
ship feeling a sense of belonging to one 
functioning group. Here, too, authority 
rests in the older members. It is this group 
that forms the basis of the reciprocal 
work group, and it is mainly from this 
group that the all-important godparents 
are chosen. 

The godparent complex binds the people 
together in a network of social, economic, 
and religious ties. It is largely through 
it that economic and social security are 
found and, of course, the ceremonies are 
controlled by the Catholic Church. When 
a child is about fifteen days old the father 
chooses a godfather and godmother for 
the child’s baptism. Usually for the first 
born grandparents are chosen, and sib- 
lings of grandparents for second born; 
for subsequent children almost any rel- 
ative may be selected. A relationship 
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is established between godparents and 
godchild such that the godparents give 
advice, training, and care when neces- 
sary to the godchild, and he in turn is 
at the disposal of his godparents when 
help is needed. A stronger relationship 
obtains between the compadres (reciprocal 
terms used between the parents and the 
godparents). In times of financial difh- 
culty, sickness, death, or in times of 
prosperity, one’s compadre is always 
ready to share the burden or rejoice in 
the prosperity. A strong friendship that 
lasts until death is maintained between 
compadres. 

Every young couple also has marriage 
godparents. The marriage godparent 
makes arrangements for the wedding and 
bears the major part of the expense. He 
is the source of financial and material aid 
for the couple, and also becomes their 
counselor and mediator in case of marital 
difficulties. Thus, each man, woman and 
child is a member of a large in-group. 
closely bound together by mutual ob- 
ligations that insure for each the security 
that is needed to fulfill his place in com- 
munity life. 


The Fiesta 


The most important activity in com- 
munity life was found to be the fiesta. 
The fiesta is the social vehicle upon 
which rides the news of the community, 
which gives the opportunity to see and 
be seen, which provides the chance for 
young people to learn the basic ways of 
life, physical and mental release from the 
daily routine; above all, it is the giver 
par excellence of respect and prestige. 
Besides the Church-controlled main fiesta 
dates falling in the months of January, 
April, July, September, November and 
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December, there are numerous secondary 
ones, and there is scarcely any large 
gathering of people that is not accom- 
panied by fiesta activity, eating~ and 
lavish consumption of intoxicants. Priostes 
appointed by the local priest are finan- 
cially responsible for the fiestas, with 
various classes of assistants. 


The expense of a fiesta amounts to 
thousands of sucres, as masses have to be 
paid, and food and music provided for 
hundreds of people for days at a time. 
The financial drain is so great that it may 
take a man fifteen to twenty years to 
recover from one year’s prioste duties. 
Fiestas are the scene of wholesale drunk- 
enness. At their height there is consider- 
able sexual laxity. After marriage any 
man is eligible to begin to have minor 
fiesta responsibilities. Through the years 
a man climbs the ladder to the post of 
prioste. Most respected are men who have 
reach the prioste rung and have retired 
to the highest position in community life. 
Priostes and ex-priostes — these are the 
men the people look to, whose leadership 
they will follow. 


Communication Networks 


Such a structure of kinship and social 
units suggests the advisability of adapting 
the gospel witness to the direction of flow 
of life in the community with the object 
in mind of incorporating into the church 
units which would have a solidarity in 
Christ as family and kin groups, not as 
individuals estranged from the very grass 
roots of their existence. Thus, it was sug- 
gested that the mission concentrate most 
on heads of families and on priostes and 
ex-priostes. 

Another recommendation was for the 
evangelical church to incorporate the 
godfather complex into its framework, 
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substituting infant dedication for infant 
baptism (according to the theology of the 
mission) and strengthening the reciprocal 
ties of the system for the believer by 
adding to the existing obligations the re- 
sponsibility of bringing the gospel to the 
baptized (or dedicated) child, and the 
responsibility of teaching the newly mar- 
ried couple concerning the Christian 
home and family. 


Concerning fiestas, it was suggested 
that the mission could use this medium of 
contact with the people to explain to 
invited guests who have shown real 
interest in the gospel what the gospel is 
and its power to transform lives. It would, 
of course, be a fiesta with a non-intox- 
icating drink instead of alcoholic bev- 
erage. Bible study and discussion would 
end the day instead of the customary 
drunken debauches. (Such a fiesta was 
given by us with good success. Coca-Cola 
was consumed by the case! ) 


Because of the co-operative nature of 
Llano Grande life, it was recommended 
that the mission establish an evangelical 
co-op as the church membership increased. 
Members would pay specified amounts, 
and the fund could be bolstered by 
proceeds from a piece of mission land set 
aside for the co-op. Funds would be used 
for such purposes as financial help to a 
suffering member family, wedding and 
funeral expenses, sponsoring of a co-op 
fiesta designed to invite interested rel- 
atives and friends to hear the gospel and 
learn of the work of the co-op, schooling 
for a future pastor, and support of a local 
Quechua worker. 

Other items may be mentioned even 
more briefly. The fact that the commu- 
nity employment (the majority of the men 
work in Quito) is small plot agriculture 


(Concluded on page 112) 








Albert Buckwalter, Joseph E. Grimes, 
and William D. Reyburn 


How Do I Adjust 





to Giving? 


What missionary will not recognize in his own situation some problems 
similar to the one recounted below? It is so typical that a variety of dif- 
ferent individuals are presenting three answers as a symposium. The 
name of the writer of the original question is withheld by request. 


In MatrHew 5:42, I read, “Give to him 
that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away.” Certainly this is a statement to be 
carried out literally, with wisdom. Nev- 
ertheless, it confronts me with a practical 
problem. I am the first residing white 
person, missionary or otherwise, among 
these 10,000 more or less people of West 
Africa. My problem is how to adapt to the 
customs and culture surrounding me and 
simultaneously demonstrate Jesus Christ 
by life in a pertinent way. 


Native Custom 


1. Anyone having two or more of the 
same item, two pair of shoes, for example, 
will be asked outright for one of the 
“extra” pair. This is freely practiced 
among the people. However, there are 
limits. One going to the extreme in this 
giving is called “one who has given his 
legs away and is walking with his head 
on the ground.” | 

2. When a person comes to salute you, 
that is an outright visit, not just passing 





Reprinted from Vol. 4, Nos. 3 and 4 
(1957), pp. 89-99, 147-156. Albert Buck- 
walter is a missionary among the Toba In- 
dians of Argentina. On Joseph E. Grimes, 


see his article on “Individualism and the 
Huichol Church” in this volume. 
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through, one gives the visitor a gift of 
money or kola nuts. If this is not done, 
the visitor reminds you as he leaves that 
he has come to salute you, which inter- 
preted means, “Give.” 

3. White man has a lot of money, 
therefore he should give a lot away. He is 
the one that makes it in the first place. 


4. Kola nuts, I believe, are to be 
reckoned with in the same category as 
betel nuts. The results of their use seem 
to be about the same. 


5. The chief here is the big chief of 
all the Busa people in Dahomey. He is 
well off financially. He would have to be 
in order to give away money, horses, 
robes, etc., the way he does. Strangers, 
mostly Hausas from Nigeria, sing, flatter, 
and drum in front of his house for a 
couple of nights and then leave the village 
with one or more of the above-mentioned 
items. The chief, a Moslem, supplies the 
Moslem teachers with meat from his herd. 


My Approach Thus Far 


I will here refer to the numbered items 
under “Native Custom” for my answers, 
or my approach to them. 


1. I have given old shirts or shorts, 
etc., to those working for me, but not to 
those who just came up and asked, and 














on one occasion | gave five boys one 
T-shirt each. Then, too, I have given tin 
cans or small gifts of money (tips) to 
those bringing gifts from the chief. 


2. Some have accepted a hearty “thank 
you” in return for their visit; others have 
not, but have gone away disturbed. To 
some I have given a gift of a tin can or 
money. This has been, however, to those 
(very few) who have visited me often and 
whom I have visited often, who have 
come to salute me for a holiday or 
festival. Saluting on a_ holiday really 
means a gift must be forthcoming. 

3. To those asking for money, I have 
consented to some and refused others. To 
able-bodied men I have offered work and 
found out that they always have an excuse 
for not coming. I have also passed it off 
by saying I have no work at the present 
or trying to change the subject. There are 
two school teachers, a government nurse, 
and a veterinarian in the village, all of 
whom make two or three times as much 
as my allowance. The government pub- 
lishes the salaries of these African men, 
so that we know the scale of pay. Natural- 
ly, since I am white, | must make more 
than they do. It would not be feasible, nor 
would they believe me, to tell them that 
I received less than those men. I am sure, 
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however, that I have more than the 
average village native. 

4. Kola nuts or their equivalent in 
money is the standard gift for all holidays. 
I consider kola nuts, along with betel 
nuts, as bad. I do not give kola nuts nor 
the money they ask to buy them. I empty 
my wallet before going to town now. 

5. Before coming to Africa, I was in- 
structed by veteran missionaries: “Never 
loan money or give anything, even a tin 
can, to an African.” Then I came to 
Africa and discovered that this is contrary 
to the customs of Africans. I agree with 
the first part of the statement, but I am 
not convinced of the latter part as a 
blanket rule, especially in light of Mat- 
thew 5:42. The people see all that the 
chief has materially, they see what he 
gives away, and then they wonder why 
I do not follow suit. I could not begin to 
attain equality financially with the chief 
or these government Africans, therefore 
the problem has not given me an inferi- 
ority complex. Nevertheless, if the time 
comes when I will be translating this 
verse in Matthew with one of these 
“bush” Africans, what will I say to him 
if he should ask me, “Why don’t you obey 
this command of the Lord Jesus?” ? 

[NAME WITHHELD] 


Reply I: A Toba Analogy 


My ONLY qualification for making any 
comments on these problems is that I 
have for five years faced some problems 
which are very similar. My work has been 
among the Toba Indians, who have within 
the last decades forsaken a life of hunting 
and fishing and have only poorly adjusted 
themselves to an agricultural economy 
—cotton raising. Within their ranks 
may be found men who raise cotton quite 





successfully, while at the same time there 
are those who are, as it were, adrift in 
an unfriendly world. They cannot settle 
down long enough to see a cotton crop 
through from beginning to end. 

An important point to remember is 
that we do our business in an Occidental 
modern world, while at the same time we 
are attempting to give a spiritual ministry 
in another quite distinct world. It is 
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precisely at this point that our biggest 
unsolved and unsolvable problems lie. The 
Western world is an individualistic and 
materialistic world as compared with Toba 
ideals. We have a highly developed sense 
of private ownership, while in Toba so- 
ciety it is common to ask and to receive. 
No Toba can enrich himself over his 
fellows, for if he does, it is because he 
has refused to share, and if he refuses to 
share he is just plain “mean.” 


When a Toba becomes a Christian, he 
does not become individualistic and 
materialistic, as some North American 
missionaries used to try to make them so 
they would be more Christian, but his 
sharing complex becomes more accen- 
tuated. To the Toba, this is the natural 
way of expressing what the Lord has done 
for him in his innermost being. And 
there are hundreds of Toba Christians! 

So, what is the poor missionary going 
to do? He has a wife and three children 
who are just ready to begin their grade- 
school education. If he had no children, 
he and his wife would establish themselves 
in a little grass hut out in the country 
where the Tobas live, and do all possible 
to approximate the Toba setup, freely 
giving, freely receiving, and sometimes 
freely starving, just simply because he 
knows that his ministry would be more 
effective. But he cannot do it so com- 
pletely. 

What I am doing is living in town and 
taking my family out among the Tobas 
for short periods of several days. The 
more extended periods of living with the 
Tobas I do alone, simply because the 
children do not have the stamina to take 
things as they come sometimes. 

It seems quite obvious to me already 
that I can never remove all the barriers 


between me and the Tobas. And I doubt 
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that the Tobas expect me to. They are 
surrounded by innumerable white people 
who in many ways act just as I act. But 
in some ways, only by the grace of God, 
I am different from them. I will eat and 
sleep with the Tobas, I will sit with them, 
and I am learning to speak their lan- 
guage, things which whites do not “stoop” 
to do here. 

Because of the partially self-induced 
poverty of the Tobas, the typical pattern 
of relationship between the Toba and the 
white man is “the beggar and the master.” 
The economic disparity is obvious to all. 
The Toba has nothing; the white man has 
everything. So we missionaries must 
constantly be bumping up against the ap- 
parent but probably unconscious Toba 
desire for the same relationship to obtain 
between them and the missionaries. You 
probably know, too, how terribly easy 
it is for a North American to feel pater- 
nalistic, and so much more if he is con- 
strained to share his religious faith. This 
is all on the negative side of the ledger; 
it makes it difficult to obtain a brotherly 
relationship. 

But on the positive side, there is that 
in Christian Toba personality which 
reaches out and draws to itself the foreign 
missionary with his Spanish Bible and 
begs him to teach him the Bible. So, in 
spite of the seeming impossibilities of our 
becoming complete brothers, there is 
something I can do freely which is of far 
more eternal value than to fill the oft-idle, 
outstretched hand with bread. This Bible 
teaching is received as an obvious sign of 
my concern for them, even though I can- 
not always comply with the economic 
demands which Toba brotherhood puts 
upon itself. 

I thank God there are as many Toba 
Christians as there are, because it has 
made it impossible for me to force my 
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own particular “convictions” upon them. 
This has also forced me to accept as of 
the Spirit of God Scripture interpreta- 
tions which in some respects differ from 
my own. And, not least of all, it has 
relieved me of the “burden” of being 
their self-apnointed moral judge. Instead. 
I can freely rejoice with them that God 
has saved them from darkness to light. 


You probably wonder whether I will 
ever comment on your questions. Frankly, 
I do not know what to say. As to the 
advice previous missionaries gave you, 
I might mention that my own uncle, who 
founded our work here thirteen years ago, 
and who is now retired after thirty-two 
years of foreign mission service, still 
cannot understand how I can be so 
“complacent” about the native Toba ex- 
pression of Christianity. But I am con- 
vinced that a church must follow native 
lines from the very beginning or it is 
nothing but a missionary’s delusion of a 
church. The missionary fools himself and 
confuses the people. 

As to whether it is “wrong” or “right” 
to use kola nuts, let the Christians tell 
you that one. If it is a sin to use them, 


Reply II: Is Giving an 


Even though I have spent a fair amount 
of time on Chicago’s Skid Row — not as 
a denizen, however—I have not yet 
reached the point of growth in grace 
where even in my own culture | can, 
with rejoicing, shell out a dime to a bum 
who touches me for it. Moreover, in an 
area where at the present time corn is 
scarce and other things unobtainable due 
to the crop failure, and where eating even 
a little more than the bare minimum is 
looked upon as putting on airs, I am really 
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the Holy Spirit will in time make it clear 
to the believers. Of course, this does not 
deny to you the privilege of explaining 
the evil effects of the drug, but the final 
decision will be between them and God. 
It might just so happen that in their way 
of thinking the use of kola nuts will be 
classed as of relative unimportance as 
compared to the practice of “giving”! In 
Toba society the drinking of maté, a very 
strong tea, is not a moral question, but 
to refuse to help a needy brother when 
you obviously have what it takes is to 
deny by your actions the love of Christ 
which you have in your heart (or rather, 
profess to have). 


I might add that in Toba society 
sharing tends strongly to follow family 
lines; that is, one is not free to ask from 
a non-relative. Unfortunately for us, 
everybody claims us as their “brother.” 
Already we are in a category all to 
ourselves. But if we honestly try to ap- 
proximate the accepted Christian conduct, 
the differences which remain will prob- 
ably not prove to be as big a stumbling 
block as we might imagine. 


ALBERT BUCKWALTER 


Equalization Process ? 


at a loss to know what to do for or with 
needy people who ask and not-so-needy 
people who usually ask more. 

I do not think we as missionaries can 
dodge the question merely by averring that 
a dole is sheer paternalism — panem et 
circenses. The Lord did not say anything 
about stockpiling enough things to make 
a dole possible, and it certainly is possible 
to give on a small scale within one’s 
means. It is also impossible to give away 
what one does not have. This puts the 
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relatively mobile missionary at an ad- 
vantage in that he can do most of his 
stockpiling in places where the things will 
not be asked for. 


But that leaves the missionary still with 
a number of things which could be given 
away, no matter where he is. I notice 
that very few of us seem to have prob- 
lems about giving our time; money and 
things which can be bought with money 
is usually the place where the squeeze 
is put on us. In this respect, I find that 
I am constantly reminded in the Scriptures 
that I am a citizen of a place where 
money does not matter; that I am to fol- 
low the good example laid down long ago 
and take cheerfully the plundering of my 
goods; that God will supply my needs 
(and he has). Yet it seems to be harder 
for me to part with a peso than to perform 
minor surgery on somebody’s_ poor 
axemanship. I suppose the only way to 
convince myself that the problem can be 
solved by taking the bull by the horns and 
giving is to try it— and I do not know 
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anyone else from my cultural background 
who has. 


In regard to the way of doing things 
in your tribe, I wonder whether a study 
of the gift-giving system would not reveal 
that one who gives a lot away, such as 
the chief, does not also receive an ap- 
proximately equal amount. The fact that 
he remains a rich man and is not reduced 
to poverty might indicate that he does a 
rather good amount of visiting him- 
self — or if he is wealthy from some other 
source, then other rich men receive gifts 
as well as give them. So gift-giving does 
not amount to a method of equalizing 
the wealth of the banker to the level of 
that of a gravedigger in the manner of 
the United States income tax. If such 
is the case, it might be both practical and 
a furtherance of the work to give in the 
expected fashion, and also make enough 
visits to be reimbursed economically, at 
the same time getting to know a lot more 
people better. 

JosepH E. Grimes 


Reply III: The Nature of Christian Giving 


BEFORE making a few comments on your 
situation, let me say that we have knocked 
ourselves out since college days trying not 
to believe in the absolutizing of our own 
petty ways of doing things. We found 
that it is much easier to conform to South 
American Indian practices and do “iden- 
tification” kinds of things there than it is 
in Africa. The source of this difference 
rests precisely on the difference in the 
concept of the material. To put it briefly, 
African life is acquisitive life, while 
American Indian is renunciative life. This 
basic difference in orientation permeates 
every aspect of these two great peoples. 


In the renunciative posture the outsider 
looks for a hole to slip in that he may be 
on the inside. It is like trying to break 
into a locked house. In the acquisitive 
society the outsider all of a sudden wakes 
up to find he has been pushed inside, and 
he spends his time trying to find out how 
to keep his head outside where he can 
breathe. These matters of acquisition and 
renunciation are selective and relative and 
would have to be developed in lots of 
detail to make them valid concepts, but 
roughly speaking they express my feelings 
about the contrasts. It is much easier to 
conform to the renunciative society than 
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to the acquisitive, especially for stingy 
Americans and Europeans. Incidentally, 
you will find very marked differences 
among missionaries in Latin America and 
Africa due to these very different at- 
titudes expressed by the two native peo- 
ples. 


The Biblical Context 


First and always is the meaning of the 
Biblical text which more often than not 
suggests some kind or degree of identifica- 
tion or attachment to local tradition. This 
is especially true in the Gospels, where 
Christ is setting up the attitudes of a new 
day which are violently opposed to 
Jewish legalism. Even here it would not 
take much cultural fossilization to convert 
these sayings of Christ into a modern 
moral code of laws, which would defeat 
the very purpose which Christ is trying to 
accomplish. 


In the fifth chapter of Matthew, we 
find Christ launching a series of attacks 
at the basic issues underlying the neces- 
sity of the traditional law. We find there 
his attack on adultery, divorce, oaths, and 
retaliation and vengeance. In each of 
these he goes behind the tradition to strike 
at the motives of men’s hearts to show 
them that their motives and _ their 
thoughts are really the thing which makes 
it necessary for them to be set under law. 
Hence, if they will truly be free, they 
must be set free by the Son. Motives 
which are wrong, hence necessitating 
rigid laws to make life tolerable, are the 
subjects of this discourse. 


Considering the broader base of this 
particular verse, one sees how it fits into 
the larger context. In verses 21-26, the 
law of murder is good enough for men but 
not good enough for disciples of Christ. 
If anger is properly dealt with, there will 
be no outbursts ending in murder. In 
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verses 27-30 the Mosaic law of adultery 
will not stand up to the kind of straight 
and pure thought which Christ expects of 
disciples. Here is the heart of Christian 
discipline. Without it there can be no dis- 
cipleship with Christ. It is admittedly 
ascetic in certain ways. In verses 31-32 
Christ is concerned with the gross excess 
of loose marriages in his day and again 
is stating to his disciples that this cannot 
be a part of the attitudes and practices 
of discipleship. It negates another cen- 
tral concept of Christianity, responsibility. 
The guarantee for a truth in the pre- 
Christian period of the Jews was by 
an oath sworn to God (33-37). If an 
oath was sworn to God, it was more 
binding than one which was not. Hence 
Christ saw that men’s words were resting 
on a slippery footing and that true re- 
sponsibility and interpersonal relations 
among disciples must not be white truth 
and gray truth. Christian responsibility 
required each man to stand individually 
responsible for his own acts. If respon- 
sible to God, then responsible to man; 
this idea got lost between the first pope 
and the Reformation. The consequences 
of it are the most important developments 
in modern history, to my way of thinking. 
Biblical Giving 
Finally, in verses 38-42 the matter 
which you brought up is dealt with. Re- 
taliation and vengeance are under attack. 
An eye for an eye was good enough for 
the Old Testament, but not for disciples. 
In order that true discipleship should 
distinguish itself from the traditions of 
the day, Christ has asked these close 
followers to do more than try to come 
out ahead or at least even in every deal 
they make. Charity is born of the spirit 
of sacrifice and sacrifice is the essence of 
Christianity. Indiscriminate giving or 
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giving in a sense of competition or rivalry 
is hardly what Christ could mean here. 
Christ himself did not heal everyone who 
came to him. Christianity in its Prot- 
estant manifestation has caught the spirit 
of this verse, and we see it in all kinds of 
charity. Catholicism obeys it when it is 
part of a system of control over institu- 
tions. 


If we were to take the verse absolutely 
literally, we could invalidate all that 
Christ is getting at in these discourses. 
Suppose one of the disciples figures that 
the rest are going to take this literally and 
so decides to ask for the loan of another’s 
wife. Since the first man is tempted to 
want the other man’s wife, he now finds 
that his temptation can be turned into the 
real thing because the husband is going 
to obey Christ and give her up. By 
refusing to give his wife he may calm 
the man’s temptation and help the poor 
brother to work out his problem on a 
better footing, something which will lead 
toward a Christian thought (discipline, 
responsibility, and charitable love) rather 
than to the moral undoing of the man. 
Hence, our giving is always done with 
a purpose which must of necessity be 
built into a Christian framework. We 
must have clear-cut categories of Christian 
thought which we aim at when we give 
or when we receive. To do otherwise will 
not lead toward Christianity. But now 
comes the anthropological aspect of the 
problem. 


The Meaning of Behavior 


Giving is merely an act, a kind of per- 
sonal transaction which stems out of 
some more basic and pushing kind of 
desire. Christian giving to missions, 
hospitals, and other charities of any kind 
may arise from any number of desires, 
some of which may be Christian. I am 
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sure some of them must be. A missionary 
is out to make some individuals into 
disciples for Christ, that is, to show 
them by word and example what disci- 
pleship would mean when translated into 
the local system, culture, values, or 
whatever you want to call it. The great 
weakness of being a missionary is that 
so few ever really know what discipleship 
means when translated into the local 
system of things. For here it has to find 
its meaning or it has none. 


The area where I work is that of the 
Bulu of the south Cameroun. | think it 
would be no exaggeration to say that the 
church of this area (and it is huge) is 
composed of a vast majority whose only 
conception of being a Christian is one 
of imitating the white man’s religious 
system without reference to discipleship 
within the system of Bulu culture. It seems 
all too evident that few of the Christians 
in primitive areas ever come to a posi- 
tion where they understand the relation of 
Christianity to culture. Few missionaries 
do; therefore it is something that is not 
communicated except to say “indigenous 
church,” whatever that may mean. 


Discipleship Transvaluated 


The missionary cannot know what dis- 
cipleship transvaluated is unless he un- 
derstands something of the system into 
which the new disciple is built, his cul- 
ture. Great sections of the Bible remain 
wholly useless to people who are not 
forced to undergo a certain cultural ap- 
propriation of its spiritual message. The 
institutional (church-missionary) abroga- 
tion of polygyny among the Bulu is a case 
in point. No Bulu was ever given any 
occasion to come to grips with polygyny 
as a moral problem because there was 
none. He was merely told that it was 
wrong, and therefore to enter into the new 
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institution which everyone was joining 
(the reasons being many) he went 
through the perfunctory act of reducing 
his number of wives. There was no 
personal appropriation of anything. 


I know that under a house near here 
there used to be a large press which was 
used exclusively to remove female neck 
and ankle decorations which were symbols 
of marriage. As soon as a woman wanted 
to join the church, she made a trip to this 
mission house and had her neck taken out 
of the rings. No Bulu ever came to grips 
individually and existentially concerning 
the demands of Christ upon his life in 
its deepest and most spiritual (therefore 
moral) sense. His motives were left un- 
touched. His thoughts went unchallenged 
because those who sought to communicate 
to him did not know his motives (and still 
do not). The obvious, rings on the ankles 
and neck, plural wives, murder, and blood 
revenge, were all neatly put aside for the 
institution. Little discrimination was pos- 
sible. A sterile kind of overt conformity 
was the requirement for becoming a 
church member. 

And in all of this conformity there 
was no need (and perhaps no opportunity ) 
to come to grips with the demands of 
Christ. The mainsprings of cultural be- 
havior were never considered, hence never 
changed very much except as inertia 
changes things. The rite is the important 
thing, and the man who performs the 
rite is the important man. Bidi bi Zambe 
(God’s food) communion is the principal 
relation between man, God, and the 
church. This is not surprising, since this 
is the problem that was never taken care 
of by the clash of Christianity. A former 
orientation to religious matters carried 
over right into the new church. Priests 
take care of religious matters by their 
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special knowledge. Now pastors (who are 
seeking an Episcopal form of church 
government) who have been set up as 
judges of offenses, take care of these ritual 
relations with man and God. So distorted 
are values that affairs about man and his 
personal relation with God, his personal 
life, his responsibility, his individuality 
before God are relegated as nothing 
important to the masses and are swallowed 
up in an orientation which tends to 
replace man by men. The net result of 
this is a perfect preparation of this big 
Bulu church for Catholicism. 


Steps to Adaptation 


So what? How do I adapt to local 
traditions? To understand them is worth 
more than adapting to them. However, 
if you make a real concerted effort to 
understand them, I have found the people 
will usually make a lot of allowances for 
your ignorance. Then, the more you un- 
derstand of their motivations the less 
rigid is the possibility of adapting. The 
deeper one gets into the life of a people, 
the easier it becomes to move around 
comfortably in it. This always involves 
the defining of one’s role in the eyes of 
the people with whom he lives. When this 
is clear, a lot of the stress and strain is 
removed. 

In attempting to demonstrate Christ in 
a particular culture by doing what is 
usually required by tradition, we run into 
many problems. I am sure we do not 
demonstrate Christ simply by conforming 
to the requirement of a tradition. How- 
ever, I make it a rule of thumb to do so 
in so far as I can. The purpose of con- 
forming to some brand of tradition is 
more to make oneself tolerably acceptable 
to the people one wants to present Christ 
to. It is obvious that we must get over onto 
the side of the other man and talk to him 
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and live in terms of his understanding, if 
he is to understand our communication. | 
personally find that there is no attempt 
among the various groups we have lived 
among to look at things in terms of our 
cultural background in order to learn 
what we are trying to communicate. That 
is just more sophistication than can be 
asked for. The almost universal trend 
is to read one’s own motives into the 
other’s behavior and to interpret accord- 
ingly. 

I recently had a long talk with a group 
of Bulu Christians on this very point. 
They told me how they interpreted mis- 
sionary behavior, and it amounted to 
saying that the assumed missionaries did 
the way they did because they were 
motivated the same as Africans. The 
Africans interpreted their behavior out 
of an exclusive African or Bulu frame 
of reference. When I pointed out that 
they were not justified in doing this, 
the Bulu replied: “How else can we do 
it? We don’t know their [the mission- 
aries’] customs.” You will admit, I am 
sure, that you interpret the African’s mo- 
tives out of those which were inculcated 
in you as a child. This makes for the most 
grotesque interpretations of cross-cultural 
relations. It is often like two ships sig- 
naling each other with their beams di- 
rected in such a way that they miss 
everything except an occasional signal and 
lots of static. Before one can communicate 
Christ, one must communicate oneself. 
This will demand a sacrifice of many 
traditional ways of doing things. It will 
often reveal how stingy we really are. 

I would suggest that you do two things 
among the Busas: (1) try to understand 
the motives behind the gift-giving and 
(2) ask yourself what role you can fit 
into in an acceptable manner in Busa 
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culture. Perhaps you should be a planteur, 
a raiser of cattle or horses, a merchant, 
a tradesman of some kind. Believe me, I 
do not believe in the role of missionary. 
It is one which just too often cannot fit. 
Even by the wildest imagination of the 
African, the role of “missionary,” the 
man who is paid to come to Africa for 
three years and ride around in his car, 
and then go home for a year’s rest, is 
too good to be true. Who would not be 
a missionary? I am sure we create a new 
kind of ideal man. It is anything but 
Christian. 


Pattern of Giving 


Who can give to whom? What can 
men of two different social levels give 
to each other on these visits? After you 
have worked out a chart of the “who 
gives what and how much to whom, and 
when and why,” you will be in a position 
to pick your niche and get into it and 
there be understood. 

I personally chew kola nuts when I go 
out and work all day in the plantations 
with the Bulu men. Some of my colleagues 
chew kola nuts when they are driving 
long distances to avoid going to sleep. 
Kola nuts contain caffeine. I do not 
think it could be much of a stimulant, 
as I have found no effects from it at all. 
I am sure it is not much more than a 
couple of cups of coffee and perhaps less 
than a large Coca-Cola. I inquired from 
our medical staff here, and they said the 
only bad effect they know of is a slight 
discoloration of the teeth— shades of 
Ipana! The Bulu believe it makes men 
more productive sexually. I personally 
have found no sexual stimulation in it. 

Giving of old clothes and tin cans could 
turn out to be a very sour apple indeed. 
I would not give an African something 
which was not good enough to give to a 
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white man, unless he specifically requests 
it and I have a Christian purpose in 
mind in giving it to him. The African, 
if he is not in a trade area, soon will 
be in one and will find out that you 
gave him what the whites do not want 
any more, and hence you run the chance 
of being accused of ridicule, a serious 
charge among many Africans. The Chris- 
tian idea of giving comes from sacrifice. 
Short of that there is no giving that is 
essentially Christian. Stewardship is prob- 
ably the most difficult of Christian prac- 
tices to develop in the “acquisitive” 
society. Indiscriminate giving on your 
part would not communicate the idea of 
stewardship, but of prestige most likely. 

The Bulu seek a relation called mvo’e. 
This is a liberty for asking for material 
goods which is established between men 
who make a kind of gift exchange cov- 
enant. I have unwittingly been sucked 
into this by giving gifts. I did not know 
that the Bulu were taking it to mean that 
I sought a mvo’e relation with those I 
gave to. However, they interpreted it that 
way. Now that I am caught, I am working 
out ways of dealing with the Christian 
concepts of sacrifice and stewardship as 
meaningful concepts in Bulu economics. 
These mvo’e relations must now be used 
to impart some Christian ideas. 

Here is, on a small scale, what I mean 
by the transvaluation or the interpenetra- 
tion of Christian ideas into Bulu. The 
mvo’e relation must be put under the 
scrutiny of Christian thought as any econ- 
omy must be converted along with the 
people who practice that economy. Not to 
do so is to compartmentalize experience. 
The African Christian is a past master at 
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compartmentalizing his experiences. I do 
not plan personally to compete with any 
Bulu chiefs in wealth or gifts. The role 
assigned me by Bulu culture is so radically 
different from that of a Bulu chief that 
I would not think of myself in the same 
category at all. Since the people do 
not either, it would be foolish for me 
to try to compete with him. If I could, 
what would I have gained? You have 
also to face the translation of a verse 
about the poverty of Christ compared 
with the foxes who have only a hole to 
sleep in. The Bible is an embarrassing 
book. It will be interpreted largely out of 
the stock of experiences of those who read 
it. Our tradition, which gives us our 
translation (or interpretation) problems, 
is our rationalism. The African likewise 
has his, his mythology, his wealth, and 
his political organization. His understand- 
ing of the Scriptures cannot possibly be 
separated from these things which have 
cast the categories of his thought. The real 
missionary task is to make the Scriptures 
understandable within the limits set by 
these traditional categories. To pass 
beyond these is to move outside the 
knowable and to fail to communicate. If 
we missionaries understand the nature 
of his compartmentalization, we will know 
the channels into which we can com- 
municate the Scriptural message. This 
involves restructuring the “truth.” I am 
of the opinion that the “truth” can come 
in many shapes and sizes. The distortion 
of the truth arises mostly because we do 
not operate with the proper categories to 
receive it in its “distorted” (restructured ) 
form. 
Wituiam D. ReyBurn 
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Proximity or Neighborliness ? 


Missionaries talk about “going out to 
live among the people” (although anyone 
who has seen a typical mission compound 
will not take that cliché too literally), 
but how many have ever thought of being 
neighbors to these “people” near by? 

In our western world individuals may 
be thrown into regular contact, even close 
physical proximity, over long periods of 
time, and not have more than the most 
superficial social intercourse, if any at 
all. This is most true in our large cities 
where people in adjoining apartments may 
never meet each other, or if they do, may 
have no more than a formal and polite 
social interchange. Even in smaller com- 
munities, however, the boss who works 
daily with his men may have no other 
contact with them (except for the annual 
Christmas party), and people who bow 
together in church may never meet during 
the week. 


It is not until we reach the very small 
rural community in the United States that 
we find a high degree of neighborliness 
between people in close proximity, where 
everybody knows everybody else. An 
indication of the fact that in our culture 
we do not always put high value on such 
relationships is that we may add to the 
previous sentence:...and where every- 
body minds everybody else’s business. 





Reprinted from Vol. 4, No. 3 (1957), pp. 
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In our highly complex society we have 
built cultural devices for keeping people 
close by from being neighbors unless for 
some reason we choose to include them. 
These barriers provide a protection for 
us, keep us from having to associate with 
people who are not compatible, whose race 
or education or social status is different 
from ours. We can withdraw within the 
barriers for security from people and so- 
cial patterns which conflict with our own. 

Some missionaries live in large cities 
where this urban pattern of proximity 
without neighborliness may be well devel- 
oped. If they bring in their insulating 
mechanism as part of their cultural bag- 
gage it is not particularly conspicuous, 
although even in the urban setting it may 
be an almost insurmountable barrier to ef- 
fective communication on an individual 
level. Such missionaries have to rely on 
the mechanics of playing church and mass 
evangelism to do what has historically 
been most effectively done by the personal 
contact of one dedicated soul with his 
neighbor. 

It is in the rural mission areas where 
proximity without neighborliness stands 
out in such painfully brutal fashion. 
Typically, the mission builds a compound 
on a hill a mile outside of the village. A 
cluster of huts may be built on the least 
desirable part of the compound for serv- 
ants and hangers-on. Non-Western school 
teachers and preachers have their quarter, 
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too. It is hard to imagine a more effective 
physical way of isolating the missionary 
from the people “among whom he is liv- 
ing.” 

But the psychological isolation is far 
more serious. As one missionary put it, 
“The Africans know to which missionary 
door they can go.” A conversation which 
was reported to me is not an extreme case. 
One missionary had learned that a Bible 
revision committee which included both 
Westerners and Africans had refreshments 
served during the morning, and asked, 
“What do you do with the Africans?” 
When he learned that they were served, 
too, he asked if butter tins were brought 
in for the African’s coffee. When he 
learned that they were served from cups 
no differently from anyone else he was 
horrified, considering it most unsanitary. 


Some missionaries protect themselves 
from the people around them by a host 
of devices. They may never participate so- 
cially either in the local culture or 
through inviting people into their homes. 
They may not learn the language really 
well. They may be contemptuous of the 
uneducated and revolted by the unclean. 
They are not interested in the things 
which interest people. They are therefore 
remote, distant, and terribly cold. 

On a recent trip in Africa I saw two 
examples of missionary neighborliness 
which I would like to contrast to the 
above. One was in the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Sadler, Lutheran mission- 
aries among the Loma people of Liberia. 
(In their case the “among” is not fig- 
urative.) The Sadlers’ home is on the 
edge of a Loma village, just a few yards 
from the nearest Africans’ houses. It is 
not, however, that close proximity which 
makes the Sadlers neighbors, it is their 
spirit. 
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During each evening while I was there, 
anywhere from two to five or six of the 
villagers, men and women, would drop 
in. They would come individually and 
stay for just a few minutes. They came 
naturally, without the embarrassment 
which marks the entrance of an African 
tribesman into so many missionary homes. 
They stopped and chatted for a few 
minutes and then left. They were at home. 
The usual barrier was not there. Equally 
revealing was the Sadlers’ reception of 
their visitors. It was the reception given 
someone with whom you are on the very 
friendly relation of frequent contact. The 
visit was taken for granted, and it was 
enjoyed. 

Sadlers raised their children under 
that thatched roof in Woozie, the little 
Loma village. They studied Loma life and 
language not just as anthropologists and 
linguists (Dr. Sadler’s Ph.D. is in lin- 
guistics) but as interested neighbors. They 
liked their neighbors and wanted to know 
them better. I have never seen happier 
missionaries. 

The other example of missionary 
neighborliness which I saw took place 
when I was visiting Dr. and Mrs. William 
Reyburn in the Camerouns. We heard 
drum beats one evening and went to 
investigate. A group of students was 
“playing.” They had formed a circle, in 
which they were dancing and singing, 
while one person danced in the middle. 
The person in the center tried to perform 
some antic which was different from what 
anyone else had done. When he had 
finished he would point to someone in the 
circle who would take his place. Reyburn 
took a few steps so that they would not 
think he had come to criticize. He made 
everybody laugh, and then we sat down 
to watch. 
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Before long the dancer in the center 
pointed to Reyburn there on the bench, 
and he went into the circle to jump up 
and down. Before long I had been invited 
too, and we were all jumping up and 
down to the beat (I was at least trying) 
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for about half an hour. Once I got over 
beings self-conscious, it was fun. 

The next day word of the Africans’ ap- 
preciation came through to the Reyburns: 
“It is the first time anyone [meaning 
missionaries] ever played with us.” 





Applied Anthropology among the Sierra Quechua 


(Concluded from page 99) 


in the community carried on by the 
women leads to the suggestion that the 
mission organize women’s training classes 
in agriculture. These same groups could 
be instructed by the medical department 
in simple first aid and sanitation measures 
such as boiling water. As a concomitant 
to the suggestion concerning concentrat- 
ing the evangelistic program on the adults, 
it would seem advisable for the school to 


launch an extensive adult literacy cam- 
paign. 

Although it is not possible here to give 
more than an indication of the type of 
recommendations made to the Llano 
Grande mission there is no doubt that the 
application of ethnographic technique 
provides a sound basis for the planning 
of Christian institutions in primitive as 
well as urbanized areas. 
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